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You can’t “drown” Valspar! Ye 


URING the recent floods in India, Val- 

spar again demonstrated its wonderful 
waterproof qualities for which it is famous 
the world over. For hours at a time, the 
Valsparred buses of Calcutta had to plow 
through the flooded streets, but when the 
water and mud were wiped away, the Valspar 
finish came up smiling. 


Because Valspar is so remarkably water- 
proof and durable, it is the one varnish uni- 
versally used to protect surfaces exposed to 
water, weather and hard wear as, for example, 
boats, airplanes and automobiles. 


But such extreme durability and weather- 
proofness recommend Valspar even more for 
household use, where its waterproof, accident- 
proof and wear-resisting qualities have made 
it a household ‘‘standby.”’ 











VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for 
each 40c np on can of colors specified at 
right. (Only three samples of Valspar, Clear 
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Valspar is the 
ideal varnish for 
wood and metal 
surfacesof all kinds, 
indoors and out. On 
floors, furniture 
and other woodwork it gives sparkling beauty 
and lasting protection. In the kitchen—on 
linoleum, drainboards and refrigerators; in the 
bathroom—on floors, walls and cabinets; out- 
doors—on the front door and porch furniture, 
Valspar pays for itself many timesin thorough, 
waterproof protection and long wearing qual- 
ities. Send for samples, Clear and in Colors. 


This photo (from which the 
painting was made) shows the 
floods the Valsparred buses in 
Calcutta were up against. 
Note the Valspar ad onthe bus. 


Valspar in Colors: 

Transparent Colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Moss Green. Solid Colors: Ver- 
milion, Light Red, Deep Red, Medium Green, Deep 
Green, Light Blue, Medium Blue, Deep Blue, Orange, 
Gray, Brown, Ivory, Yellow, Black, White. 


If you do not care to mutilate the magazine cover by tearing out the 
coupon, send stamps and necessary information in a letter. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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Fair ‘Play 


we believe that all the advertisements ‘in 
paper are trustworthy. To our 
init’ yt works, we will make to actual 
any loss sustai 
advertinere who prove to be deliberate 
Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 


ar to curl in =-4 partionies Poy LA 
shall not attempt adit aes trifling ' 
between subscri o an norable business 


men, nor pay the debts of honest 
This offer holds good one month after the 
causing the complaint, 


In writing to advertisers, write as 
ng bs written te, in the —, ‘ot fair 

y ways say, saw 
ment in The Farm Journal.” Whe oft oa 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
Cuarues F. Jenxins, President 














Ginghams, War “Debts, and 
Subscription ‘Renewals 


HE July issue is going to be full of 
interesting new reading and pic- 
tures, and unusually so for our wo- 
men folks. 

One of the very new things the 
are working on is the use of ging- 
living rooms, and next 
with 


decorators 
ham fabrics in the 
month Irene Vandyck tells all about it, 
several illustrative designs. 


There will be a page of charming new 
embroidery designs for ys for women 
and children. Another page article on 
turning the abandoned church into an up- 
to-date community house. And another on 
hot-weather beverages, with some beautiful 
special illustrations. 

Still another article for women is on the 
“canning budget’’—that is, a good way to 


figure how much fruit and vegetable canning 
you really need to do for your family. 

But July is not all for the lady of the 
house; by no means. Everybody is in- 
terested in the great Canadian grain pools, 
which in four years have become the largest 
selling co-ops in the world. We printéd the 
story of their organization a year or so ago, 
and in July a new article will bring history 
up to date. The international conference of 
grain pools at Kansas City, in May, directs 
attention to the marketing of our wheat. 

We are getting some very interesting in- 
formation as to the opinions of farmers 
through the Straw Vote question on the 
cancellation of the war debts. Next month 
there will be an unusual feature, which I 
can’t announce as yet, along this line. It 
will be worth reading. 

Much other interesting new reading com- 
ing in July, but 1 can only give you some of 
the titles 

‘Pedigree or Production? 
Snow’s Crop Forecast 
“The Highway of Roses”’ 
“Strawberry Root-Weevil”’ 
‘Faster Potato-Digging”’ 

















“Celery After Peas’’ 
New Story, “‘Lemon Aids”’ 
“The Farm Elevator” 
—and many others. 
Several thousand subscriptions expire with 
this issue. When you can get four more 
years for only $1.00, and the July issue 
alone is worth that, I certainly hope that 
every one of those subscriptions is going to 
be renewed. Quality considered, it’s the 
cheapest bargain on earth! 


Ps -) 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with 
The Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe 
and pay for several years in advance, we 
guarantee: 

(1) That within three menths after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
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Mr. J. C. Smith’s cover is very appropriate 
for June, don’t you think? The young lady 
with the blue eyes is starting some pore bef 
operations, and unexpectedly -meets the 

ldest inhabitant of the place. It looks like 
a case of mutual disapproval. 

Next month’s cover, by that excellent 
artist, Miss Jean Oldham, takes us into a 
radio broadcasting studio. You will like it, 
too, I’m sure. 


‘Proud of Themselves 


HE custom among the Chinese and other 

eastern peop! »s of speaking in disparaging 
and belittling tones of themselves and of 
their belongings, is certainly very strange to 
western ears. 

“I am unworthy to greet thine august 
self. My threshold is unfit for the honor of 
thy footprint. Enter; my poor housge is 
thine for a burnt offering; my children for a 
living sacrifice.” 


We in America are the other wa We 
rather admire the man who is prou ‘of his 
own. “I am glad to see you. e in and 


enjoy yourself. Just try the new npr a 
You'll find solid comfort there.” If a 

has cause to hold his hea. up, let hin hold 
it high, we think. 

There’s little harm in it. Here and there 
an individual may carry it too far, but what 
of that? If his head goes up at a disturbing 
angle, some one will come along to adjust it 
for him. 

If I grow the soundest apples, the plumpest 
hogs, the heaviest grain in the township, I’ 
be elie to myself, to my product, to my 
land, even to my customer, if I sold my 
product on any other basis. 

Similarly, when a manufacturer tells the 
world that his product is made to give the 
hest of service at a fair price, it seems 
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Who uses 


ETHYL GASOLINE 











HE United States Navy is using 
Ethyl Gasoline as the fuel for air- 
planes because it develops all the 


power and efficiency of their engines. |. 








RACING CARS 


ACING drivers who are setting 

new speed recordsare using Ethyl 
Gasoline because it develops the max- 
imum power their engines are de- 
signed to deliver. ..and when Segrave 
drove 203 miles an hour at Daytona 
Beachlast March, beused EthylGasoline. 














YOUR OWN CAR 


ORE than a million passenger car owners 

/&. like yourself have adopted Ethyl Gasoline 
because it givesan engine performance and motor- 
ing satisfaction beyond that obtainable with regu- 
lar gasoline. Just try a tankful! 


THYL GASOLINE is motor gasoline 

treated with Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound, the chemical in- 
gredient developed by General Motors 
to make gasoline a more efficient fuel 
for internal combustion engines. Its 
chief advantages are: 

Elimination of “knock” under all 
driving conditions—transformation of 
carbon from a liability into an asset— 
more power on hills and heavy roads— 
quicker acceleration—less gear shift- 
ing —reduced vibration— freedom 
from the trouble and expense of car- 
bon removal. 

Try Ethyl Gasoline yourself. It 
will make your car perform as never 
before. On sale through responsible 
oil companies at pumps displaying the 
“ETHYL” emblem shown below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
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and why ? 














TRACTORS and TRUCKS 


ARMERS use Ethyl Gasoline for 

trucks and tractors because it saves 
the trouble and expense of carbon 
removal and makes carbon depositsa 
source of greater power. This means 
more furrows perday; lesscostperacre 
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UT hay containing timothy when 

the, timothy is in full bloom. Cut 

alfalfa when plants are well in 

bloom—cutting earlier gives bet- 

hay, but is harder on the 

stand. If blossoms are few, cut 

when basal shoots are well started. Cut 

red clover for hay when just past full 

bloom. Cut sudan grass from the time it 
starts heading until it is fully headed. 


That is the title of Extension 
Bulletin 155 just issued by 
New York State College of 
Ithaca, N. Y. This bulletin is 
Yorkers, foregoing address. 


Grinding 
Farm Tools 


Agriculture 
free to New 


That Vacation Planning to go on auto 


Trip trips this summer or fall? 

You'll find the road maps 
published by state highway departments of 
great value. In some states these maps can 


be had free, in others they cost a small sum. 
All good roads are shown on these maps, 
and some states have gone to a great deal of 
trouble to number and name the roads. 
If you intend to travel outside of your own 
state, or if you have any other problem in 
planning your route, the Editor will do his 
best to see that you get started on the 
right road 


\ good way to put soybeans in 
the corn-field is to sow them 
broadcast just before the last 
corn cultivation, says Albert Andersen of 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. Manchu variety 
ripens then in time for hogging down in the 
fall, and he gets greater abundance than if 
they were placed only in the corn rows at 
the time of the spring planting. Hands up, 
those who agree with Albert. H, 


Soybeans 
in Corn 


Dalea in Wood's clover, called dalea in 
the East the Middle West, is worth trying 

as a leguminous cover crop in 
eastern orchards on the strength of its be- 
havior on acid soils in the Hudson River 
Valley, says H. B. Tukey, New York Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, who has been 
trying out the plant for the past few years. 


Curing ‘The best alfalfa hay,” says Arthur 
Alfalfa W. Jewett, of Ingham county, 

Mich., who won the grand cham- 
pion honors on hay at the 1925 Interna- 
tional Hay and Grain Show, “‘is secured by 
allowing it to wilt in the swath and then 
curing the hay in cocks.”’ Arthur uses a 
common dump rake to get it into the swath 
and then bunches it by hand. The proper 





One of the general-purpose tractors with attachment for mowing 


Even on strongly acid soils, Wood’s clover 
has done nearly as well without lime as 
with it, while on the same soil alfalfa, 
Hubam and white sweet clover can not be 
grown successfully without at least two tons 
of limestone per acre, says Tukey. What is 
your experience with dalea and Hubam? 














In Eastern Nebraska we plant cane on 
turning rows in the corn-field after corn 
is laid by. The cane comes on for good 
winter horse hay, or it may gét ripe so 
the seed can pe used for poultry feed. 
G. R. H. 


Add to the corn-borer platform, printed 
in April: “Protect the wild birds; get 
all birds you can to live on your farm. 
They are the best natural enemies of the 
borer.”’ A. J. 


Ever try plowing listed corn twice and 
then crossing it with a harrow to give 
the ground a smoothing? One of the 
farmers in Fremont county, Iowa, does 


contribute. 








She County Agent Says: 


it. The corn looks a little ragged, but 
is not injured, because the lister furrows 


All County Agents who read these short items are invited to 
What needs most to be told the farmers in 
your district? Or told all farmers? Limits of length, 20 to 
50 words. Five centsa word for each item used.—Editor. 





are deep enough to keep the harrow 
away from the base of the stalks. G. R. H. 


Have a good breakfast of calcium arsen- 
ate waiting for the Colorado potato- 
beetle.when he arrives. He is always 
hungry early in the season. L. H. W. 


The first two steps in agricultural mar- 
keting are producing quality prget 
and making an honest pack. . H.W. 


For every pound of feed use three ounces 
of common sense—then see your ay | 
profits climb. K. A. B. 








length of time for each operation is not set, 
for weather conditions always have their 
influence. The weather may be such that 
one can cut the alfalfa, rake it and get it 
into the cocks all in the same day. en 
again it may be a week or ten days before 
one can go through these operations. Gen- 
uine Grimm alfalfa is Arthur’s preference, 
because of the better stand and the greater 
winter-killing resistance. B. 


Harry Leonard thinks the crow 
Borers may be guilty of helping to 

spread the European corn- 
borer. We think not—will the scientists 
settle this important matter by checking 
up on the habits of Jim Crow? Whoever 
is wrong on this question can then eat 
crow. 


Crows and 


Alfalfa seed (sweet clover, 
too) is cheaper than red 
clover this year. This 
situation will probably cause more folks to 
sow alfalfa. There are several essentials to 
success—lime, inoculation, drainage. If 
land has not grown alfalfa or sweet clover 
(the same inoculating material will do for 
both), it is always wise to inoculate. More 
lime is needed for both crops than for red 
clover. Finally, alfalfa can’t stand wet 
feet—sweet clover doesn’t seem to be so 
particular as alfalfa in this regard. 


Bee Use a good hive tool for the beehive. 
Tips A screw-driver or chisel mars the 

edges of hives, and may break 
frames. Planer shavings can be used for 
filling the Mee-smoker. Other substances’ 
that are O. K.: Dry corn-cobs, dry rotten 
wood, oily waste. 


To Kill To be rid of all the cockleburs 
Cockleburs in the corn-field, hoe or pull 

what the corn- misses. 
No ones waft ees = all hoon Les 
same practise is follo in to 
sunflowers. 


Alfalfa Cheaper 
than Clover 
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~ Rugged Power 


in a smooth stream 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
Essex Super-Six is complete absence of 
labor in all performance. 








Whether spurting at top speed or doing 
a comfortable 50 miles an hcur all day 
long, you can realize its super ability 
only by the way you distance others. 


















This smoothness means economy — 
economy of effort, economy of power, 
economy in the long life of all 
moving parts. 


And in making long tours or using 
your Essex all day in city traffic, you 
will find the greater economy of physi- 
cal freshness that comes from easy 
driving, riding, steering and control, 
and its freedom from vibration 
at all speeds. 


ESSEX Suuper-Six 

















The New Sedan DeLuxe #895 


This is the finest, roomiest and most beautiful Essex ever built. Natur- 
ally, it has every refinement and detail of comfort that you could desire. 


Other Essex Mode/s 





2-passenger Speedabout $700 4-passenger Speedster $785 The Essex starter is on 
Coupe $735 Coach $735 Sedan $795 the Surueness saad. It 
. " ; is % and 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax ieee aud te ty 
convenient in starting 


on hills. 





{ Riding is like flying } 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


Bett : / 
: ‘ 1515-F 
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High Farming at 
Elmwo0d—sy Tim webb 


KAR Mr. Editor: 

Everything considered, I am 
glad that Elmwood Farm does not 
depend entirely on milk ‘sales for 

ncome, as a good many farmers 


its cash 


around here do. . 

The trouble is this old question of 
tuberculosis testing. Our county has been 
done, but across the line from us they are 


having a high old time, as they say. 


In the first place, the State Legislature, 
which has just adjourned, has allowed only 
money enough for tests and indemnities 
for about 15 per cent of the herds. 


In the second place, two big towns and 
ll ones have passed ordinances 


several sma 


prohibiting the sale of any milk except from 
tested herds 
The question is, therefore, where do the 
other 85. per cent of dairymen get off? 
[ am all right, myself, as my cows were 
Fisherman’s Luck (?) 


tested in 1925, when you will remember I 
lost two of them, one that had no more 
tuberculosis than it had whooping-cough. 

It. seems to me that milk users in town 
ought to be allowed to buy milk from any- 
body they please, provided the dairyman 
does not sell his milk for anything but what 
it is. In fact, I know one man who does 
exactly that, selling his milk direct to a list 
of customers as “non-tested.” The city 
authorities threatened all kinds of trouble, 
but that is all it ever amounted to, and he 
goes right along selling his milk. 

There are plenty of people, as you know, 
who do not believe that human beings die 
of bovine tuberculosis. If they don’t, then 
this whole tuberculin testing business is a 
colossal fraud and outrage. 

Why does not somebody make a survey 
of ten thousand or fifty thousand doctors, 
and get them to report just how many of 
their own personal patients have actually 
died of bovine tuberculosis? That would 
give something solid to go on. Our own 
doctor says he has never had sucha case, 
but he is too cautious, of course, to say 
whether he thinks there have been cases. 

While I am on the subject—and you can 
see I am “het up” about it 
—(Yes, we see. Ydilor.) 
this is what happened in 
the next county. 
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HE DOES, 














AVERAGE ABOUT 
HOURS MORE 
A DAY AT THIS THAN 
BuT HE 
ALWAYS GETS THE 
MOST FisH -—— 


The arrangements for 
testing were carried out 
there in a very high-handed 
manner. The County Agent 
went out with petitions, 
and got signatures, which 
was not his job, to begin 
; with. After he had nearly 
aus enough names to get the 

area-test plan going, a bi 
committee of farmers called 
at his office and proved to 
him that only a minority 
of Farm Bureau members 
was back of him. To save 
his own hide he got out the 
signed petitions and handed 
them over to the committee, 
saying, “Here are your 


apers.”’ 
. Well, that is enough 
about cow-testing, though 
there are a lot more things 
I could say about it. 
wish something could be 
done about getting the ac- 
tual figures from doctors, 
as is suggested above. That 
would show up the facts 
quicker than anything. 

T. Webb. 
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Every woman thinks some 





It’s pretty hard to see what makes the difference in 
the catch, if it isn’t the bait 


man needs her to take care 
of him, and mostly he does. 


Gloomy Musings on 
Roses and Weeds 


By Walt Mason 
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bush whereon the blushing 
rose, when things are favorable, 
grows, is looking sick and blue; 
to keep the bush from going dead, 
I give it arsenate of lead, and London pur- 
ple, too. I wash the stem with kerosene, 
and dope the leaves with Paris green, and 
other compounds weird; and as I use the 
poisoned dope, | feel the shriveling of hope, 
and tears stream down my beard. And as 
I toil I wonder why the lovely things must 
always die, without a good excuse; the 
jimson and the mullein thrive, the cockle- 
burs are still alive—you can not cook their 
goose. A Keats will perish in his youth, 
while some old cross-roads bard, forsooth, 
will live two hundred years; a horse dies 
early, as a rule, but for a century the mule 
will wag its misfit ears. The cow that 
gives all kinds of milk, whose butterfat 
is fine as silk, will seek the railway track, 
and there she'll stand and chew her gums, 
until a locomotive comes, and telescopes 
her back. With thoughts like these I 
stand and spray my dying rose-bush eve 
day, and know it’s all in vain, for everything 
that’s lovely dies, and man can only swat 
the flies in sorrow and in pain. 


The Farm Journal Says: 
Don’t expect to meet success. You must 
overtake it. 

2 
Had you noticed that the oldest inhabitant 
is never a woman? 

@ 
Uncle Levi Zink says that wedded happiness 
generally results from the man treating his 
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wife with the same politeness and tact as he 
does the president of the bank 
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was discovered and that George Washington 
was our first President. 
z 





a while, have learned to place implicit con- 
fidence in our Fair Play Notice, which 
appears at the top of page 3. _New sub- 
scribers should read that notice at once; 


Our Folks who have 


Physicians are men who follow the medical 


been in the family 


it means exactly what it says, and protects 
all subscribers alike. 


profession and then there are the under- Cz 
takers, too. ; e 
; y Peter Tumbledown has four springs on his 
place, one of which would supply house and If a Congressman votes just once to save 
If you are in trouble and want to get ty with water c: eter would ina yo money equal to the amount of his salary, 
into more, call on a lawyer. 3ut he just lets the water ramble across his maybe that is all we have a right to expect. 
fields, plows around the swampy patches in 


Zz 


likes the 


Notwithstanding the efforts of the modern 
plowing lo do. 


historian, we still maintain that America 


spring, and drives his stock to the neighbor’ s Zz 
for a drink in dry weather. We think he 
swam ps because that makes less 


The worst of a land boom is that it always 
attracts the bum. 





Regulation Wrecks Grain “Prices 


contribution to The Farm 

Sinaat last month ended with 

the words, “‘a controlled market 

has no attraction for the general public.”’ 

Instead of my usual forecast of crop condi- 

tion, weather and the trend of demand, I want to develop this 

thought a little further. In particular, I want to discuss the con- 

ditions which, in my opinion, have caused wheat prices to rule 
at an unsatisfactory level all this year. 

Ever since the post-war price deflation, the great problem of 
the politicians has been the necessity for doing something to help 
the farmer through the hard times of price readjustment. 

The only piece of national legislation, offered as a help to the 
farmer, which was put over is the Grain Futures Act, commonly 
known as the ‘“Capper-Tincher Bill.’’ This bill was based on the 
theory that speculative trading in grain futures was injurious to 
the farmer, and that restriction of such trading. would have a 
beneficial effect upon the prices of farm products. 

Since July 1, 1923, the grain-futures markets have been under 
federal supervision and regulation. There have, therefore, been 
nearly four years of experience by which to test the success of the 
effort to aid the farmer by restricting speculative trading. 


Benefits Not Visible 


An examination of the facts must lead to the conclusion, it seems 
to me, that the enforcement of the Capper-Tincher Act, instead 
of aiding the farmer, has directly injured him. 

During the grain year July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, the price 
of wheat in the Chicago market ruled high, the May delivery 
selling up to $2.05% per bushel in January, 1925. Concurrent 
with this high range of prices were two highly favorable factors: 
(1) The volume of trading in grain futures was the largest on 
record up to that time; (2) the season was one in which there was 
a marked shortage in the world’s supply of wheat. 

In other words, the price of wheat ruled high because there was 
a very large speculative trade, based upon a short world supply 
of wheat. 

During the grain year now drawing to a close, the price of wheat 
has ruled much lower, with the extreme high price of the May 
futures in March this year 60 cents a bushel below the similar 
extreme top for the same month in 1925. 


Wheat Consumptions Is Large 


But perhaps this is due to a large oversupply of wheat in the 
world market? Not at all. In the world wheat situation the 
actual supply and demand factors are much stronger this year 
than they were two years ago. 

For example, Europe is importing this year the greatest amount 
of wheat she has ever bought abroad. Since August 1, 1926, 
Europe has taken over 602,000,000 bushels, against 574,000,000 
for same {time in 1924-25. And yet on April 1 United Kingdom 
stocks of wheat are only 4,960,000 bushels, against 11,760,000 on 
April 1, 1925. She has taken more wheat than in the year of 
high prices, and yet English stocks are less 


By B. W. SNOW 


than in 1924-25, and yet prices have consistently 
ruled lower this year than two years ago. 

I maintain there is no reason for this, except 
that speculative trading has been reduced this year to a relatively 
small volume. And as a result of this lack of speculative interest, 
the grower of wheat has received perhaps 20 cents, perhaps 40 
cents a bushel less for his wheat than he got two years ago, when 
speculative trading was heavy. 

The Capper-Tincher Act has accomplished the purpose which 
its advocates claimed for it. There is no doubt about that. It 
has restricted speculative trading. But in doing this it has cost 
the wheat-grower a very heavy slice off the selling price which 
world conditions warranted for his wheat. 


Grain, Trade “Dislikes Regulation= 


The speculator, believing that he can secure a profit by buying 
the wheat when the farmer wants to sell it—that is, at or soon 
after harvest—assumes the function of carrying the wheat until 
the consumer needs it for his daily bread. 

The greater the number of people who are willing to do this on 
the chance of a final profit, the more the competition for the 
privilege of acting as carrier. The more competitive buying, 
naturally, the higher price the competitors must pay. 

Therefore, the farmer’s price responds upward as the number 
of buyers increases, and downward as the number of buyers falls off. 

The activity of the Grain Futures Administration during the 
present season has reduced grain speculation to a minimum. 

Like all bureaucrats, those in charge seek to justify their employ- 
ment by constant experiments and innovations, and trade is 
easily discouraged, frightened or disgusted by the unfathomable 
uncertainties that flow out of such control. 

In speculation, as in every other line of human activity, there 
must be leaders who blaze their own way by personal study of 
the factors that should control the future trend of prices. These 
leaders are followed by larger numbers who are willing to rely 
upon the judgment of the leader. 

Those in charge of the administration of the Act seem obsessed 
with the idea that market leadership is a bad thing. As a result 
of this perversion-of ideas, individual operations are pried into, 
official scrutiny looks into the market position of individyals, 
suggestions that market leaders reduce their commitments are in- 
directly made, until all this interference and publicity have driven 
leadership completely out of the market. 


Free Prices Ares the, Best Prices 


It is the function of speculation to adjust the present to the future; 
but such a function can not operate in a controlled market, whether 
that control is exercised by an individual or by a governmental 
bureau. 

An open and unrestricted market, where full and free play is 
given to the legitimate factors which influence men’s minds, is 
the only type of market that can insure the producer a price based 
closely upon world supply and world needs. 

The capital and the leadership that might 
have carried the grain market up to the 





than one-half as large as they were at this 
date in that year. 

Again, the world stocks of wheat on 
April 1 this year were 345,000,000 bushels, 
against 359,000,000 in 1925. 

These figures show import requirements 
larger and world. stocks smaller this year 





The Farm Journal is of the opinion that 
the discouragement of speculation by the 
Grain Futures Administration is not the 
only reason for the unsatisfactory level 
of grain prices this year.—Editor. 


level that the world situation justified have 
been diverted into the stock-market, and 
stock ownership of industry. 

Once again, the farmer has suffered from 
the activities of the politicians who have 
capitalized his difficulties. 
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A Two-Part Story—Part Il 








Matt's Farewell Fires 


‘By AMOS M. D’VAUGHN 

















[VID flashes of memory of the charges of incompetency 

seared through Matt’s mind as he ran. Those damnable 

charges that had lost him his job as driver of truck No. 3! 

“Not one word of them true,” he choked, brushing a 

mist from before his eyes; “dumped me out like a load 
old bones. Now they’d kick out my horses. Best lot of 
horse-flesh ever drew a fire-wagon. For what? To drag in a 
monster of gas and steel. Motor-truck, they call it. As much 
soul in it as in a burnt brick!” 

“T don’t want to live without the horses, God,’ he prayed as 
he trotted along; “I won’t be able to go on, and I know it. I 
ain’t got the money to buy them, but help me get it quickly, 
somehow.”’ 

He found his way blindly to the three stalls where Queen, 
Bess and Venus stood nodding. “They can’t take you from me. 
They can’t, they can’t!” he all but sobbed, as he moved 
from one to the other rubbing each nose with his cheek. 

HE horses, recognizing him, set up a stamping that 

thundered through the whole building.  Firelad 
executed wild somersaults in the air, keeping up a 
yelping all the while that was ear-splitting. 

‘Here, here, what is all this about?” The captain came 
running. He caught a glimpse of Hushley. His expres- 
sion changed. ‘‘We can’t have all this, Matt,’’ he added 
firmly, yet kindly. 

“T want the horses,”’ shouted Hushley. “They won’t 
take my money. Somebody tricked me out of them.” 

“T’m sorry, Matt.”’ The captain tried hard to smile. “It will 
take $290 to buy the horses now. I think you offered $150.” He 
took a friendly hold on Hushley’s arm. “You see, Matt, there’s 
no sentiment in a city’s business machine. Of course you love 
the horses’’—the captain’s voice suddenly went husky—“‘but— 
but—well, the city must sell to the highest bidder.” 

“Ti—t’ll 4 

The captain drew him aside. Others had come to stare, at- 
tracted by the uproar. 

“Hushley,” the captain’s manner was friendly, “I’m going to 
do a big thing fot you. I’m going to see that you get a real send-off 
on the day the department is motorized. You see, there’s going 
to be a real celebration; the mayor’s going to speak in City Hall 
Square, and there’s going to be a parade, and what is known as 
the last horse alarm. An old shack down at the foot of Wentworth 
Street will be set on fire, a general alarm turned in and the horses 
will make their last run.’”’ Hushley was sure the captain’s eyes 
were a bit wet. ‘On that day, Matt,” he went on, “you're going 
to drive, in both the parade and 
the last horse run. Drive ladder- 
truck No. 3—Queen, Bess and 
Venus.” 

“But afterward,” panted 
Matt, “the storage people will 
step in and take the horses away 
from me.”’ 

“Not after that day,” declared 
the captain. “You will get talked 
about a lot, and the storage 
people will hire you to drive for 
them, for they’ll understand you 
love the horses, and will give 
them the best of care.”’ 

Little Matt Hushley’s eyes 
shone like stars. “Why, yes,” 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘they would. You really will let me drive that day?” 

“Of course.” 


USHLEY, placated as a child would be with a stick of candy, 

hurried out of the station. Up and down the streets he went, 
spreading the glad news; he would drive ladder-truck No. 3 on 
the day of the last horse alarm. There were people who laughed; 
others congratulated him; a few stared at him queerly. Those 
who knew his love for the trio of horses had a misty look in their 
eyes and said nothing. 





The next day while washing his dishes he told’ Lola about it. 
Lola glanced up from her pan of steaming potatoes. 

“But you can’t live on a day’s celebration, Matt.” Her mind 
was the practical mind. “What about buying the horses? Won't 
they let you have them—cheap?” 

“No,” he answered, “but the captain was sure the storage 
people would hire me to drive them after that day. I could then 
save enough money to buy them.” 

Lola slowly shook her head. “Matt,” she said, “ordinarily I 
know you’d have sense enough to see what’s happening to you, 
but with these horses on your brain you’re blind. The fact of 







The race of 

the last horse 

alarm was 
on 


your being near them’s not going to help you get on. There’s 
something else to life other than love for horses, Matt. ‘Anyhow, 
the storage people have their own drivers. Besides, I don’t believe 
they’re going to let you drive ladder-truck No. 3 that day. They 
only wanted to get you out of the way.” 


| Site en Matt Hushley stood rigid, his hands lifeless in the 
greasy dishwater. He had a feeling she was right, and a 
great fear took possession of him. 

“Would you marry me if I didn’t get the horses, Lola?” His 
voice quivered with eagerness, 

“Maybe I wouldn’t, Matt. Don’t be a fool. Take the money I 
offered you.” 

“But you'd think more of me if I got it myself, wouldn’t you?” 
he choked. 

“Well, yes,” she answered slowly. “But——” 

“Then I'll get it.” 

It took but a day or so for Matt Hushley to discover that in 
spite of the beautiful banks, and the thriving business houses of 
West Bridge, there was not any money lying about. People lifted 
their brows over the loan of $100, and had a funny look in their 
eyes as if they never heard of so much money. 

The next day Lola questioned him. “Did you manage to get 
the money?” 

“Not yet,” he answered, “but I will.” 


UT he didn’t get it. And so the day of the celebration came. 

A glittering, bright day, with a sky more blue than a tropic 
sea. Hushley was up and around long ere a flaming disk popped 
up beyond the river. By eight o’clock he had. cooked and gulped 
down his coffee and cakes, and polished the buttons on his uni- 
form until they shone like the dazzling gems of a diadem. He 
then sat down and waited, his eyes on the feathery clouds that 
drifted across the horizon. [Coretinued on page 50 
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The First Lady of the Land has her 


own strictly feminine philosophy 











Efficiently and Cheerfully 
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‘By UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 











Beautifully gowned and 
jeweled women walked 
past for th official 
handclasp 

The society reporter 
came as a irt of the 
procession. It was her 


business to describe the clothes worn, and particularly the gown 


of Mrs. Coolidge. The reporter’s eyes were busy as she ap- 


proached, endeavoring to mentally note each detail of the First 


Lady’s costume. Mrs. Coolidge observed it. Her very smile 


sparkled as she leaned forward and whispered: 

“Don’t worry, you can get the description from some ol 
ping, Miss Blank. You've seen the gown before. I’ve only had 
it made over a little bit.” 


ol | clip- 


ND that is illustrative of the attitude of the First Lady of the 
Land. It is an essentially feminine one, and fits all occasions. 

It is cheerful and touched with humor. It includes those arts 
which all women love, and which endear themselves to the mascu- 
line mind. Her appreciation of the use of a made-over garment 
is natural and fits into hcr scheme of things. She is just as able 


to be her own happy self in a made-over gown as in the finest 
creations of the most gifted designer. 

She really dislikes formal dress of stiff brocades and glittering 
stufis. She prefers dark colors, such as black or navy blue, but 
now and then turns to the cheerful reds which are so becoming 
to her brunette coloritig. For the more formal “at homes’’ she 
frequently wears white gowns, which lend grace and charm. 

A bright sweater gives her the air of a schoolgirl. Her sport 
clothes include several sweaters of many colors and weaves. 

Mrs. Coolidge has faith in ready-made clothes, particularly if 
the element of time enters into the situation. Yet she does not 
believe in a certain deadening form that makes the wearer look 
always the same. She likes change in her costumes, and has 
always enjoyed a variety, even when she was a school-teacher. 








[ was a recent 
White House re- 
cept 
The cream of so- 
ciety was in the 
line that moved past 
the President and his wife. 
The diplomatic families 


were pressing their way 
toward the First Lady. 


Natl. Ph. 


Now, as a President’s wife, she continues along in her own way. 

But clothes are but one factor in her appreciation of a woman’s 
sphere. She sums her philosophy up in broad terms. She 
said that she believed that “women should make themselves 
useful in the work.’”’ She then added by way of elaboration, “a 
woman should do the tasks which come to her hand daily, as 
efficiently as she can, and always cheerfully.” 


RS. COOLIDGE does not understand usefulness as feverish 

activity in a thousand and one unrelated duties. She believes 
in Civic activities and good government, and the power of women 
to assist in accomplishing these ideals, but first in her mind is 
usefulness at home—cheerfully and efficiently directed. 

It makes no difference that the White House is now her home; 
her ideal of a woman’s ability to help has not changed. This she 
verifies eath day of her life. 

A career as a home-maker and a helpmeet is the work which 
she believes comes first of all. A real helpmeet, she says, 
sends her husband away each morning in a happy frame of mind 
















The “First Lady of the Land” on friendly 
terms with a Girl Scout delegation. And 
(above). dressed for an official reception 


to meet the embarrassments and problems of the day, with all his 
strength of body and spirit. Then in the evening, as he crosses 
the threshold, he is to hear cheerful tidings, finding rest, comfort 
and strength through the understanding ability of a real home- 
maker. 

It is in this sense that Mrs. Coolidge sees great opportunity 
for women to serve in a patriotic way. While she did not put the 
thought into words for direct quotation, it was well understood 
that such an ideal came first, and after that other more militant 
methods of public service might follow. 

Although Mrs. Coolidge is economical, she well knows the value 
of quality. As indicated in her “aside’’ to the reporter, she 
understands the art of suitable, proper and expressive clothes. 
She has been considered the best-dressed [Continued on page 21 
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Arbors and Pergolas 
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LLURING indeed are the “little paths that lead to nowhere” 
seen in large gardens, but in the farm grounds it seems quite 
necessary that the paths lead to something definite—to the 
garage, the vegetable garden, a rustic seat— perhaps a flag- 
stone walk toward the flowers. In any case, one should try 


to avoid ight walks or severe angles in beautify- 
ing home uunds. It is not uncommon to see a 


house boldly plaeed, or which seems so be- 

cause there is no relationship between 

it and the surrounding grounds. 
In connection with the grace- 

ful and everchanging line 

of trees, shrubs and flow- 


ers, why not use an arbor 
or pergola along a walk 
or’ entrances into the 
garden? A secluded 
spot on the lawn, an 
irchway ioting pas- 


n colonies of 


sage betwe 


shrubber ading to a 
little flower-garden—these 
are almost essential to com- 
plete the home grounds. 
Vines are Nature’s draperies, 
ind as ne sarv as the trimminys 
ire to < lete a house, or a frame 
for a picture Many otherwise pleasant 
little dooryards are marred by the lack of 
an enclosure to conceal unsightly objects 
beyond its boundary. Expensive structures 


are not necessary—an old rail fence or stone 


wall, common on many farms, is an ideal Below, garden 


foundatior » support a heavy covering of walk covered by 
vines, and makes the yard seem set apart rape vines. Poles 
for personal enjoyment and comfort. om the wood-lot 


The ch rm of vine-clad arbors and per- so Kg? ions agg 
golas adds so much more to the appearance oe for top pieces 


and comfort of the lawn and garden that they are always greatly 
enjoyed throughout the long summer afternoons and evenings. 

On the average farm place much of this improvement can be 
had with very little additional expense. Arbors and archways 
can be made of cedar or hickory, which with a little attention 
are serviceable materials to use because of their weather-resisting 
qualities 

Every arbor or pergola should designate its purpose. Ap- 













































A rather elaborate ola 

is shown above, with 

ings of hardy phlox. 

is a more simple structure, 

covered with grapes. Gazing 
globe in the distance 


Left, attractive treatment of 

back yard. Arbor in back- 

ground is covered with 
rambler roses 

Photo courtesy Moon's Nursery 


proaching the vegetable-garden, arbors are 
important to unite and not separate it from 
the rest of the home grounds. Grape vines 
are inexpensive and really indispensable to 
every home. Dwarf fruits also conform satis- 
factorily, grown in this manner. 


SECLUDED spot is made possible by a 
gradual approach of shrubbery and ever- 
greens, with bittersweet or flowering hornbeam 
for a covering. All of these can be found growing 
in the wood or meadow lands. Shadbush is a 
beautiful shrub worthy of any garden, and is 
easily procured. Dogwoods, mountain-laurel, 
azalea, cedars and hemlock —oh! there is any 
number of the most beautiful things possible 
growing which one can transplant to the lawn 
without trouble. Azaleas about the base of the 
structures and Chinese wisteria for the cover- 
ing, and you have a combination of beauty rarely surpassed. 
If the entrance into an old-fashioned garden is of stone, Virginia 
creeper will claim the admiration of every one when almost all other 
vines have lost their foliage. It is graceful and beautiful. Of 
all the vines, none is better suited for the choicest arbor than the 
clematis. You can plant and plant clematis and never be in any 
danger of overdoing it. Its beauty is greatly varied and interesting. 
Arbors arching walks should have spring [Continued on page 46 
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Too Many Farm Children? 


N the zone where sociology and economics overlap, Professor 

Von TUNGELN brings up, on the page opposite, a new point of 
view on the farm-population surplus. 
~ There is much force ih his contention that the surplus of farm 
children may not be an unmixed blessing —that it lays a burden 
on agriculture, in fact, that the industry should not be required 
to bear. 

The reduction of the farm family to an average of two adult 
children need not necessarily depend on any form of conscious 
birth control; Professor Von TuUNGELN’s figures on this point are 
not the least interesting 
feature of his article. 


eAnother Flood ‘Disaster 


a 


The Interstate Commerce Commission recently announced a 
5 to 4 decision, which was to the effect that the ‘current repro- 
duction cost” of railroad property was not the proper basis of 
valuation. Sooner-or later the Supreme Court will approve or 
reverse this decision, no doubt. Or Congress may decide to 
amend the law, next winter. 

As for us—and we are not railroad-haters, as Our Folks well 
know—we have never been able to see why railroad stockholders 
are entitled to dividends on money they have never put into the 
property. 

Suppose a stockholder put $100 into the Great Northern in 
1910, which was spent on a locomotive; it would cost $200, say, 
to buy that much loco- 
motive in 1927. We 
cheerfully admit that the 











Co-Operative Bor- 
rowing a Splendid 
Success 


HERE is no reason for 

pussy-footing about 
the Federal Land Bank 
System. 

The Land Banks are 
a big, a brilliant success. 
They have accomplished 
exactly what they set out 
to do—namely, to provide 
a system by which farmers 
might co-operatively bor- 
row from the world’s 
money markets at the 
lowest market rates of 
interest. 

That is precisely what 
borrowers are now get- 
ting. The last issue of 
$100,000,000 Federal Land 
Bank Bonds sold like hot 








Great Northern is entitled 
to rates high enough to 
pay the stockholder $5.75 
a year dividends on the 
$100 he put in. But we 
deny that a Minnesota 
farmer should be soaked 
rates high enough to pay 
dividends on the other 
$100 that nobody has ever 
put into the railroad, 
When the locomotive 
wears out and has to be 
replaced at the $200 rate, 
that is a different matter. 
The chief stumbling 
block, of course, is the 
value of lands and rights 
of way. Land does not 
have to be replaced; its 
original cost is its whole 
cost. Railroad land can 
never have a higher value 
than its cost, unless it is 








cakes at $101.25, with a 
44% per cent interest 
coupon. 

Eight of the Land Banks are now lending to farmers at 5 per 
cent, two at 514 per cent, and two at 514 per cent. There *are 
$1,180,000,000 in loans outstanding. 

That means the banks are a smashing success, and we don’t 
eare who knows it. 


A MyStery for Sherlock Holmes 


HE purchasing power of the workman's dollar is at present 
about $1.38. 
The purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar is about 83 cents. 
The workman is largely organized. The farmer is mostly un- 
organized. 
“What do you make of it, Watson?” 


Still More Radio Sets 


HERE are now something more than 1,250,000 radio sets on 
farms, according to the latest check-up by county agents. 

That is fine, and it is a lot, but it is not enough. 

The radio is an invention providentially provided, designed 
and made to order for the farm family. It is many times more 
valuable and important to them than to a family in the city. 

We want to see farm radio sets double by June 1, 1928, and 
double again by 1929. 


Dividends on Real Cost Only 


RADUALLY we are inching along to the point where the 
highest court will decide what valuation is to be put on the 
railroads, for the purpose of fixing their rates. 


Of course the farmer has his boat; but that break in the levee ought sold or rented—that is, 
to be stopped some way 


used for some other than 
a railroad purpose. 

Railroad rates should be based on what the property has cost, 
not on what it will, won’t, may, might, can, can’t, could, would 
or should cost. 


Bad Assessing Burdens Farmers 


LTHOUGH many counties in Illinois reduced their assessments 

on farm lands in 1923 and 1924, additional cuts are shown to 

be necessary this year. Town sale prices continue to go up, and 
farm sale prices stay the same, if they do not fall. 

In Winnebago county, for example, a cut of 40 per cent in 
assessed valuations is followed this year by a further cut of 20 
per cent. 

For the benefit of readers who can not believe that these in- 
equalities exist, as between farm land and tqwn lots, here is a 
table of values and assessments in Champaign county, IIl., which 
brought about an adjustment of 10 per cent a few weeks ago: 


Valued by Actually Ratio of 

assessors at soldfor assessment 
59 Farms $425,698 $994,359 42.8% 
67 Village lots 52,075 146,327 35.5% 
68 Lots in Urbana 90,330 289,195 31.5% 
115 Lotsin Champaign 135,950 543,938 24.9% 


That is to say, if the assessments in Champaign were correct, 
then the farms should have been assessed for $178,000 less. Or 
if the farm lands were properly assessed, then the Champaign 
lots should have been assessed at $232,805, instead of $135,950. 

Wherever there are county and state taxes on real estate, and 
wherever the actual sale prices can be exactly determined, there 
is a fertile field for removing at least one of the inequalities that 
afflict agriculture. 
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‘By GEORGE H. VON TUNGELN, Iowa State College 
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HE American 
farmer is ex- 
pected, quite 
unreasonably, 
to eat his cake 
and have it, too. 

That is, he is expected to 
pay for an average Ameri- 
can farm during his work- 
ing life, from the products 
of his labor, and at the 
same time enjoy, with his 
family, a standard of living 
that is comparable to that 
which is enjoyed by the 
average of city families above the unskilled labor class. 

As one who was born and reared on an Illinois farm, I do not 
believe that this dual accomplishment is feasible. If the following 
facts and figures are correct, the average American farmer can 
not pay for an average farm during his working life, and at the 
same time enjoy a standard of living that is equal to that of his 
city cousin 

Is there any valid reason for assuming or believing that the 
average American farmer is greatly superior to the average Ameri- 
ean city man, as a producer of wealth or of an income? I do not 
think so. If, however, the average farmer leaves an average 
American farm as an unencumbered estate at 
the time of his death, his estate will be very 160 
much more valuable than the average estate 
left by the average city man. Figures show 
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interest to be paid, and history seems to bear out the fact that 
the average American farmer can not carry mych of an interest 
charge each year, and yet be able to enjoy or afford a standard 
of living that is comparable to that of the city family. 

If he is to enjoy such a standard of living, it seems that he 
must start with his farm free of indebtedness, so that he may use 
for living expenses at least a major part of the interest which his 
fixed capital earns, but which would go to his creditor in case 
there were any sort of indebtedness on his farm. 


Interest Payments Too Much Burden 


The farmer can not avail himself of the use of credit facilities as 
can the business man—the groceryman, for example. 

Interest rates are based on the calendar year. The successful 
groceryman has several turnovers of his stock during a twelve- 
month period. Thus, by making a relatively small profit on 
each turnover, he can yet afford to pay the current interest rate on 
that part of his capital that is borrowed. 

In the case of the farmer, the average length of the turnover 
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this to be the case. 


A Farm Makes a Large Estate 


According to the 1920 census figures, the 
average American farm, land and buildings 
only, was worth $10,284 in 1920. According 
to the 1925 census the average value of 
farms, land and buildings only, in the 36 
states for which the figures are now available, 
was $9,906 

On the other hand, government statistics 
and other research studies show that out of 
100 men of all ages, when they die, three 
leave $10,000 or over, 15 others leave from 
$2,000 to $10,000, while 82 leave no income- 
producing estate. 

Thus, only 18 out of every 100 men leave, 
when they die, estates of $2,000 or more. 

Still other figures show that the average 
estate left by the average man is small., Thus 
Chas. G. Taylor, of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, stated recently that 
“at the close of last year (1925) the per-capita 
life insurance in the United States was $616, 
while the average insurance of insured per- 
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sons was only $1,333.” 
Other figures could be quoted, but these are 
enough to show that when a farmer leaves, as 


encumbrance, he leaves an estate that is 
much larger than the average estate that is 
being left by the average person who is not a farmer. 

Is it reasonable to expect that he willdo so? Is it reasonable to 
expect that he can do so, under present conditions, and at the 
same time enjoy, with his family while he is living, a standard of 
living that is comparable to that enjoyed by non-farm families? 

But Why Buy a Farm Each Generation? 
It might be argued that some sort of land-bonding system of credit 
might be worked out, enabling the farmer to carry a limited amount 
of indebtedness on his farm indefinitely, arfd in this way pass on 


the indebtedness from one generation to another. 
But even such non-terminating indebtedness would still leave 


The surplus farm sons and daughters inevitably move to town. They take with 
them, inevitably, 


an estate, an average American farm, free of the same thing. 
farm operator, or else interest or rent must be paid out of the farm income 


a pan of the farm, or a share in the farm inheritance, which is 
This town-owned share of the farm must be bought back by the 


cycle is longer than the twelve-month period on which interest 
rates are based and interest is paid. In the case of most farm 
crops, the farmer has but one crop, or one turnover, per year. In 
livestock the turnover period may be as long as three years. 

If he is to pay interest on any considerable amount of the 
capital he uses, he is forced to make relatively large profits on 
each turnover of his products, and large profits are not easy to get. 

We have, therefore, this dilemma—that the farmer can not 
afford to pay the going rate of interest for very much of the capital 
which is invested in his farm, much less retire the indebtedness, 
because he is expected to maintain a standard of living that is 
comparable to that enjoyed by the average [Continued on page 34 
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E need hardly be told th 

simple, dainty things look 

best on babies, so we choose 

the materials and designs 

with care and decorate the 
tiny garments with the fine, but not 
necessarily very difficult, hand-work which 
they seem to require. Should there be a 
very special baby for whom it is a pleasure 
to sew, designs for embroidering the tiny 
yokes and other portions of the baby’s out- 
fit will be found invaluable. 

A set of such designs is found in No. 
1426, showing the design A applied to the 
front of the little dress illustrated in Fig. 1 
The design is worked in satin, eyelet and 
stem stitches, details for which accompany 
the designs. Motifs A, B, C and FE are 
especially designed for the fronts of the 
little dresses. The other motifs can be 
used in various ways for decorating baby’s 
garments and his various belongings. 

One of the designs (motif N) in set No 
1338 is used for the cunning cap and the 
yoke in Fig. 3. Motifs A, B, D, F and H, 
found in this set, are also useful for yokes 
on baby dresses. 











No. 1506 


Next to the little dresses, sacks are prob- 
ably most popular with needle workers. 
Sacks, too, make weleome gifts and are 
made of fine flannel, albatross, cashmere, 
erépe and pongee, in cream white and pale 


Cream white and 
pink are the most becoming colors for wee 


shade s of pink and blue. 


babies. 

The sack shown in Fig. 2 is embroi- 
dered in designs included in set No. 
1506 The flowers are worked in 
French knots, the leaves-in lazy-daisy 
stitch, the stems are done in out- 
line stitch and the baskets are em- 
broidered in running stitch. 








drummer boys (B), would make charming 
borders across the ends of table runners 
or bureau covers (made of linen crash or 
Japanese crépe) for use in children’s bed- 
rooms. 

















Fig. 2 (above). The 
always popular sack 























~~ Fig. 3 (left). Cap 
\ and yoke 
7 ¥ ss. 
Colorful de- \ B ue tees 
signs In CTfoss- 7 A brett “ a 4 + 
stitch are shown Ky ~~ 
in Fig. 4, where three ¥4 t Yi -. D * 
delightful drummer boys decorate * - f “338 ro 
little brother’s bib. Little sister | ory j* * } * 
would no doubt prefertohaveher | ~°33% _ 4 t 
Hho Me S & % 
bib decorated with the sunbonnet 4 . 
babies. These motifs are found in | f ; I Y¥ 
set No. 1453 and are used for | ie. a6 
dresses and rompers, as well as | *R B piigvin | 
bibs. A border of elephants a ; 4 ( H ) ro Dydeag cf | 
(E), the chovuchoo train (F), he gts F ee » er < Ake 
the little chickens (G), or the bp i L eI M 
sng ece Ks ee Pax gee 
i 
y, 4 No. 1338 
é ‘4 
| 4 
iy Cross-stitch transfer designs are 
iy printed in the colors in which they 
/ Gre to be worked and are readily 
(fk a transferred to the garments or 
ik i by pressing with a 
q hot iron 
4 | i i re ar 
ia’ \ i 
¥ 
- B 
Fig. 4. Drummer boys please the 
baby boy 








Prices for embroidery designs 
obtainable through The Farm 
Journal will be found on 
page 44 
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Extra washing help! The 
Golden Bar of Fels-Naptha 
makes work easier for thou- 
sands of farm women every 
day! 

With good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha 
working together, of course 
Fels-Naptha loosens dirt 
more quickly, more easily! 
But its important extra ad- 
vantage, which you cannot 
measure in dollars and cents, 
is the saving of wear-and-tear 
on you. 

Get a bar and prove this 
extra help is worth at least 
many times a penny or so 
more a week. a 
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Your tires do their 
hardest work over the 
week-end. That’s why 
we suggest you test 
them every Friday. 
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% For 
Accurate 
tire testing— 


this sturdy 
Schrader 


Gauge 


E Schrader “direct ac- 
tion” gauge is made for its 
specific job—tire testing. It 
has no delicate mechanism to 
get out of order. No gears. 
No levers. 

You can drop this gauge on 
the hard garage floor. Throw 
it into your tool box. It will 
still give accurate service. 


Buy a Schrader Gauge to- 
day. Use it regularly week 
after week. Schrader Gauges 
are sold by over 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
BROOKLYN 


Chicago Toronto London 
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HEN you pick 

up a seed or 

nursery cata- 

log, what is the 
first thing to catch your 
eyes on any page? Pic- 
tures. 

When the Sunday edi- 
tion of the daily news- 
paper you subscribe for 
reaches your home, which section of it do 
your children clamor for? Pictures. 

If you answer an advertisement of a 
stump-puller, a cream-separator, a set of 
harness or a suit of clothes, what do you 
get in reply? Within a few days you 
receive a letter accompanied by an illus- 
trated circular, folder or catalog. Pictures. 

We know that pictures are a wonderful 
aid in selling by mail, but we can not 
afford to issue a catalog, or even a folder, 
to sell the few bushels of seed-corn, the 
purebred pigs or calves, the fine poultry 
or the other products we may have to 
offer. What shall we do? 

Let the camera sell them. I can’t 
imagine anything more convincing than 
a truthful statement about the goods 
offered for sale, backed by a clear picture. 

One of the most successful men I know 
is a farmer. His soil is nothing to brag 
about, but he makes money. Shorthorns 
are his specialty, and about half of his 
calves are sold by mail. One entire wall 
of his office is a picture gallery—pictures 
of many generations of stock raised on 
the farm. In a filing cabinet are the films 
for every picture, so it is an easy matter 
to print more pictures. 


Pedigrees in Picture Form 


When this man offers a mail customer a 
high-priced calf, he can supply pictures 
showing the calf’s ancestors for several 
generations; and as his sales are right up 
with his supply, it’s a pretty good sign 
that the pictures are both appreciated 
and potent. 

You might consider it a difficult matter 
to use pictures to any advantage in selling 
alfalfa hay and seed, our specialties, by 
mail. Such is not the case, however. For 
ten years we have been using pictures 
along with our sales letters, and the re- 
sults have been pleasing, to say the least. 
There is no getting away from the fact 
that pictures are convincing; that they 








“Now don’t move till I snap it!” 


See page 54, for announcement 
of Farm Journal Photo Contest 

















will reach persons who can not be touched 
with a letter alone. 

“But I can’t take pictures,” you may 
say. Oh, yes, youcan. With present-day 
cameras there is nothing very difficult 
about it. We started with a little 214 x 
314, fixed-focus, box camera, but soon 
learned it was too small for effective pic- 
tures. Our next machine wasa 34 x 544— 
post-card size—fixed-focus, box camera. 
This is not suitable for high-speed work, 
such as photographing an airplane or a 
speeding automobile; for such work I 
would advise a machine with better lens, 
adjustable focus and more-rapid shutter. 
After all, it-is pretty much a matter of 
what you want to pay for a camera. 


Films Last a Long Time 


We send our films to the city for de- 
velopment, which costs ten cents a roll. 
We buy our sensitized post-cards, de- 
veloper, fixer, ete., and do our printing at 
odd moments when light conditions are 
right. Our films are placed in ordinary 
envelopes, labeled, ph filed away to be 
used again when needed. With care, a 
film will last indefinitely. 

Unless you are experienced in the art it 
will not be economical for you to try to 
develop your own films; better send them 
to some professional photographer and 
benefit by his experience. We wasted 
rods of film and hours of time before we 
learned this. Of course, we had the 
satisfaction of learning, and to some 
people that satisfaction is worth a lot. 

With materials at present prices, by 
finishing or printing in lots of 100, post- 
card pictures cost us a few cents each, and 
one picture may sell a car of hay, or 
several bushels of alfalfa seed. They 
have a habit of doing such things. 

We would as soon think of farming 
without a team as of selling by mail 
without pictures. 




















Why not use one of the small moving-picture cameras to keep a record of some 


of your good times? 


Movies are no longer far professionals alone 
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Why Pure Milk from Rubber 
Trees is Brought 12,000 Miles 
oe ge to Make United States Tires 


when it is carried from 
the trees to the collec- 
tion stations on the 


plantations. 










From the collection stations 
in the interior to the plan- 
tation wharves, the journey 
is made in tank cars on the 
United States Rubber Com 

pany’snarrow-gauge railvead. 


For the long haul 

the Far East to im 
York, the latex is load- 
ed in steamer tanks. 


LONG journey—12,000 miles—but worth 

it. For only by bringing the pure liquid 
latex from its plantations in the Far East can 
the United States Rubber Company produce 
Web Cord. 


Web Cord is one of the greatest develop- 
ments the art of tire building has ever seen. 
It is made by soaking the cotton cords in the 
pure liquid latex which penetrates every tiny 
fibre and webs the cords together intoa sheet. 

Transferred, at the New 


The result isa more intimate union between York piers, into tank 
° . . cars, the makes ¢ 
rubber and cords and the elimination of dood ange of ts Poarame 
by rail. 


cross-tie threads, one of the causes of in- 
ternal friction. 


Web Cord was invented by the technical the breat Web. Cord 
staff of the United States Rubber Company machine ine Upited 
h tates Rubber Com- 

and is controlled by the Company. pany tire factory. 


It is a companion development to Sprayed Rubber, 
the new and stronger kind of crude rubber, and the 
Flat Band Method, a new method of tire building 
which assures uniform strength throughout. 


These three together, as you find them in United 
States Tires—and nowhere else, mean greater mileage 
and more for your money. 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 





The tire 

that gives 

fer sa United States Rubber Company 
money Trade Mark 





UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 












































































The Prodigal 
Pipe Smoker Returns 


to Favorite Tobacco 


One way to appreciate the value of some- 
‘thing you possess is to be deprived of it 
for a time. 

Here is a letter from a self-confessed 
“prodigal son’’* 


Boerne, Texas 
Oct. 14, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 
I am a prodigal son 
I began pipe-smoking with Edgewort! 
But after a while I began to wander, try- 
ing other tobaccos, experimenting to se« 
there were any better tobacco for the pip« 


1 


I have tried most of the best known 
brands and a number of the more obscure 
both imported and domestic, but 
didn’t suit. 

So now I have returned—I am using 
Edgeworth again, satisfied that no bette: 
tobacco is made. 

“And the prodigal son partook of the 
fatted calf’; 1 bought a new pipe wher I 
returned to Edgeworth. 

With many thanks for my cool, mellow, 
sweet smokes, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


wae ea 
Pipe smokers prefer Edgeworth for various 


reasons. Some like it because its quality 
never changes. Some like it because of its 
flavor. Others smoke it because they can 


buy it wherever and whenever they like 
Perhaps after you try Edgeworth you will 
discover still another reason for the popu- 
larity of this tobacco. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 









Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 














Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
8. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


‘On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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Set cone over plants, work the 
duster handle—dead beetle 


H. NISSLEY, specialist in vege- 
table growing, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural College, has devised a trap for 
Mr. C. Beetle which holds, him 


helpless while the gas of 


nicotine dust does its e 
deadly work regardless of P 
wind and the _ beetle’s 


quick flight. The appa- 
ratus is a cone which can 
be made cheaply and 
easily by any tinsmith 
who will study the pic- 
tures and drawing. The 
cone is made so that 
it wijl fit the end of the hose of a puffer duster. 
First notice the four holes in the top of 
the cone These are essential— they let the 
air out when the dust is driven in. Second, 
the dust is driven down through four little 
tin tubes—note the sketch and photo. These 
tubes are essential, too. Third, there is a 
little tin “baffle plate’’ under each tube, and 
the nicotine dust, driven down the tube and 
striking this baffle plate, is thrown in a sheet 
toward the center. These four sheets of dust 
cover all the ground under the cone, and the 
whole cone is filled with gas from the nico- 
tine dust. Good-by cucumber beetle. H. N. 


Three midseason varieties of 
cabbage of the yellows-re- 
sistant type have been de- 


New Cabbage 
Varieties 








Farm Journal for names.) 


best. Actttal size 















Prize-winning nuts submitted in the shellbark contest. 
Upper row, best; second row, next 


veloped at Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion. They are All Head Select, Globe, 
Marion Market. Globe is a selection from 
Glory of Enkhuizen, Marion Market from 
Copenhagen Market, and All Head Select 
from All Head Early. 


New Books .The Gladiolus, by A. C. 
on Flowers’ Beal, and The Iris, by John 

Wister, are two books that 
flower growers will like. Published by 
Orange Judd Company, Chicago, Ill. A 
new bulletin, “Outdoor Flowers,’’ has just 
been issued by Wisconsin Agricultural 
College, Madison, Wis. 


Materials needed are: 
Wheat bran, 20 pounds; 
Paris green or sodium flu- 
oride, 1 pound; cheap molasses, 2 quarts; 
water, 2 gallons. Mix bran and Paris 
green in a tub, using a hoe; mix 
water and motasses; moisten the 
bran-Paris green mixture with 


Poison Bait 
for Cutworms 







hose 
a ° 

pipe from 
Guster 
ae 


air escape | %®\ CONne-shaped 
holes 47 -— hood 

. one of 

four pipes 





“baffle plate 


the sweetened water, thoroughly mix- 
ing it with the hoe. More water may 
be needed; use enough to make a 
crumbly mix- 
ture—not a 
sloppy one. 
Broadcast 
this bran 
mash as thin- 
ly as possible 
over the gar- 
den or truck 
patch. The 
amounts giv- 
en ought to 
be enough for 
several acres. 
Scatter late 
in afternoon 
or in the eve- 
ning, so it will 
not be dry 
when the 
cutworms 
are ready for 
their nightly 
meal., Not 
much danger 
of poisoning 
poultry if 
the mash is 
spread thin- 
ly, so as not’ 
to leave any 
balls or 
lumps. 
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(See May 
































One of the biggest benefits to you 
of the Goodyear policy can not be 


sent through the mail. 


It is the service performed for you 


by the local Goodyear dealer. 


He recommends to you : 7 
: Goodyear makes a tire to | 


the right size and type | 


i suit yow—whether you | 


| build the greatest possible 


i want the incomparable ; 


We. Tat : 
All-Weather Tread Good- | value into Goodyear prod- 


of tire for your car. He 


puts it on the rim for | 
: year, the most famoustire | 


' in the world, or the lower- ucts, and to provide facili- 


| Priced Goodyear standard | 406 so that the user can get 


you. He fills it with air. 


After the tire is in use | 


he helps you give it the 





: The famous Goodyear Path- ; 
: finder. Car owners have already : 
bought nearly 5,000,000 of these : 
lower priced, standard quality ; 
Goodyears ; 

4 


It Can Not Be Mailed 


care it should have to deliver the 


maximum results. 


This service means money in your 


quality Pathfinder. 


pocket. It cuts down your tire bills. 
It is something ycu ought to have. 


It is part and parcel of 
the Goodyear policy: to 


' all this inbuilt value out. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Easy Payments 


With my Liberal 
EASY Terms the 
Witte Engine pays 
for itself! 1 sell direct 
—save YOU 25% 
to 50%! 1 am an 
engine specialist— 
been building en- 
gines for over 45 
years. Mail coupon 
below now for my big FREE book 
telling WHY the great Witte En- 

ine is the one you should buy— 
or any job—AN YWHERE. 


Increases Your Profits 
$§00 to 1000 a Year 


That’s the opportunity offered by the 
Witte Engine. Yes, and I guarantee it to 
do the work of 3 to 5 hired hands. Used 
all over the world—because it runs on 
cheapest fuels anywhere, from the frozen 
wastes of Alaska to burning sands of 
‘Arabia—from below sea level to 20,000 
feet above! Gives ample power at small 
expense. Whether you have an engine 
now or not you owe it to yourself to in- 
vestigate the great Witte Engine. Mail 
coupon now. 


Guaranteed for 
a Lifetime! 


u..heard of Lifetime Guarantee is the talk 
the engine world. Send for it today. The 
Witte engine is so cheap to operate. Burns 
any fuel with surplus power. Starts right 

en when it’s 40 degrees below zero. 








» ev 
Parts INTERCHANGEAB Spare parts 
— ee A now. We ee 
lay su in rts for 
Runs on) 40 year od Witte engines. 
Kerosene 4cycle Ae a 
Gasoline heads, Pistons and ‘car: 
Gas Oil mes completely 
Distillate | St0Pg with Wice Mag. 
or Gas sores. o interest 
arges. 











Send for Free Book 


Even though you may not be ready to bu 


A 

my 154 to 30 H. P. Engines, 3-in-1 Saw Rig and 
Pump Outfits. Learn all about my EASY 
Pa t Get ALL facts — mail 


Witte Engine Works, °:°*. 
Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Empire Bldg 


Witte Engine Works, Dept.162-A 
Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
thout cost or obligation please send me your 
REE Witte Engine Catalog and details of 
Small Easy Monthly Payment Plan.’ 








Tupe Engine Wanted .............-..- 
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Spraying Trees at Night 
opposite unprotected 


side of the day rows. 
“When do we sleep? 


F economic control 

SO to 90 per cent) 

of pests is to be 

obtained, it is very 

important that the methods and equip- 

ment employed be able to cover the varie- 

ties at each stage of the control calendar 

within a maximum of 48 hours. Our long- 

period wind and rain forecast is intended 
for a pe riod of from 30 to 48 hours. 

A spray survey of the United States for 
all orchards where fruit is grown for 
market, would probably show that the 
greater part of a week is required by most 
operators to protect the orchard each 
application period. 


Present Methods Too Slow 
The writer obtained records last season 
on a 30,000 gallon output of one large 
liquid sprayer. When the crew (two men) 
went one-eighth mile for supplies they 
sprayed 100 trees less per hour than when 
supplies were hauled to the sprayer. 

These trees were planted 20 x 20 feet 
and were of a size that two gallons per 
tree would give protection. The sprayer 
was drawn by a tractor. With an average 
output of two gallons per tree per applica- 
tion, 514 gallons an hour were actually 
applied to the trees, whereas only 290 
gallons an hour resulted when the crew 
went for supplies. 

Regardless of the size of tree, an extra 
224 gallons hourly in favor of a portable 
supply tank is a tremendous aid to spray 
management. Anything that will nearly 
double output should take care of many 
orchards—put them in the 48-hour class. 
If not, then a night shift is logical. 

Very seldom is spray being applied to 
trees for more than eight of the 24 hours. 
It is the number of hours materials are 
going onto the plants that determines pest 
control, and not the number of hours the 
operator is out of bed. 


Better Spraying at Night 

If nothing else will do, then I heartily 
advise night spraying. Users of dust 
usually, operate after sundown. How- 
ever, too many dusters are operated in the 
daytime. Ideal spraying conditions are 
more often found after sundown than 
after sunup. 

It is good spraying practise to spray all 
the varieties from the prevailing-wind 
side, and therefore have some 85 per cent 
of the surface area protected on time. 
Night spraying can be used to protect the 
opposite side of the work of the day, or a 
combination of day and night can protect 
both sides “as you go,” or all of the 


By H. A. CARDINELL 
Michigan State College 
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you ask. This is the 
place for such a question. 

Does it matter much in spraying if the 
work is done in two days and a night in- 
stead of devoting most of a week to fighting 
wind and wasting material, and having 50 
per cent of it shaken from the tree by day 
winds? Would it not be possible for two 
“orchard hands” to sleep days and spray 
nights if the application can not only be 
better timed but out of the way for the 
many other tasks that vie with spraying 
in spring? 

Very little adjustment is necessary if 
the need for faster coverage is appreciated. 
Very few orchardists employing portable 
liquid sprayers have an average daily out- 
put of 5,000 to 6,000 gallons even when a 
supply wagon is used; 2,000 gallons as an 
average season’s spray day is more nearly 
the average run in the best fruit-growing 
regions. 


Sleep in the Afternoon 


Is it not mismanagement or poor judg- 
ment to pull off the bridles at 5.30 or 6 
o'clock, since that is the time when the 
best atmospheric conditions of the day 
usually prevail? Why not spray a while 
in the forenoon until strong winds arise, 
then do something else; then after dinner, 
if the predictions are favorable, have a 
spray crew sleep the afternoon away and 
be ready to start spraying again at sun- 
down? Certain it is that any sprayer can 
be so handled as to spray three to five 
times the acreage it has been covering in 
x 24-hour period. Attach an 18-inch open- 
flare reflector to a presto-lite tank and be 
ready for a night shift if necessary. 

Nothing has been said of dusting as a 
method to aid spray management in an 
orchard. Perhaps 98 per cent of all tree 
fruit protection 1s accomplished by liquid 
sprayers. As soon as experiment stations 
place a clearer stamp of approval on dust 
it will have no competition in spray 
management. 

The writer conducted last summer an 
economic comparison of dust and liquid 
methods on 10,500 mature trees. At the 
close of the season we found that a duster 
protec ‘ted in five hours the amount of 

acreage that a 20-gallon-per-minute, liquid 
pump was able to do in 20 hours. Inci- 
dentally, dusting cost two cents per tree 
less than the season’s spraying cost with 
liquid. This may be as much of a surprise 
to the readers of The Farm Journal as it 
was to the operator. 
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“Efficiently and 
Cheerfully’’ 


Continued from page 10 














woman who has graced the White House 
for many years. Hers is the art of know- 
ing how to make money achieve the limit 
of value. She can spend a little, yet it 
goes far 

On the other hand, Mrs. Coolidge has 
been described so often as an economical 
individual, that she has come to resent it 
a trifle, which is only human. There are 
other qualities, besides that of excessive 
thrift, worthy of mention, and perhaps 
she has felt that they were unnoticed. 

It was this often-repeated description 
of the First Lady as an economical house- 
wife that led her to say rather spiritedly: 
“They might at least have remembered 
that I like to hear music as well as to bake 
shortcake!’ 

Doing her own shopping is a pleasure 
which Grace Coolidge has not denied her- 
self, even. as the wife of the President, 
with a command over America’s finest 
stores. A bargain which is useful is not 
overlooked, or a sample turned down if it 
has a definite purpose. 


HITE HOUSE attaches who have 

attended countless receptions in 
many administrations marvel at the poise 
of this vivacious wife of the President. 
Always she manages to inject real warmth 
and sincerity into the hundreds of greet- 
ings she must give to the strangers who 
pass by. She seems to enjoy it. She is 
always half-smiling when she comes down 
the marble staircase into the Blue Room, 
while the Marine Band plays “Hail to 
the Chief.”’ 

To one of her intimate friends she 
once said: “TI rarely do this without think- 
ing of the days when my daily walk con- 
sisted of going to market in Northampton, 
when, with a market basket on my arm, 
I tried to decide whether to buy steak 
or chops for supper!” 

Another who knew her in earlier days 
has said: ‘She refuses to be made miser- 
able by the demands put upen her as a 
President's wife. She laughs and chatters 
as in the days when we lived together in 
a hotel, and borrowed one another’s 
ironing-board.”’ 

Perhaps it is because she has not for- 
gotten her friends, or the “other days,”’ 
that she maintains her poise and good 
fellowship. She does not forget her 
friends. She has several who are inde- 
pendent of high rank, and not within the 
circle which revolves about the Executive 
Mansion. 


N fact, rank means but little to this 

American woman. The young lady 
who goes to the White House to dress 
her hair is one of her admirers. “I was 
scared to death the first time I was called 
in,” she said. “I kept trying to think 
that I mustn’t get any water down her 
neck, and what in the world would happen 
if I did. But, really, there was no reason 
for it. For one time when I did, she only 
laughed and asked, ‘Do I get a bath, 
too?’ - 

A White House attache remarked that 
“she enjoys the various odd and strange 
presents that people send to her, and the 
various letters as well. When children 
try to send white mice or guinea pigs, she 
insists that their letters be answered.” 

The quality of appreciation, coupled 
with a glowing spirit and a broad phi- 
losophy of service, is without doubt the 
nowt of the popularity of the President’s 
wife. 


FACTS 


about 
used car allowances 





OST new car sales now involve the trading-in 
M of a buyer’s used car. More and more people 
are asking: “Why should my used car seem to have 
several values? .. . Why should dealers in different 
makes of cars offer me allowances differing materially? 
... Does the largest allowance offered mean the best 


deal for me?” 
Here are basic facts: 


1 Your used car has seemingly different values because com- 
petitive dealers are bidding to sell you a new car. 

2 Your used car has only one fundamental basis of value: 

what the dealer who accepts it in trade can get for it in the 

used car market. 

The largest trade-in allowance which is offered on your used 

car is not necessarily the best deal for you. Sometimes it is; 


ww 


but sometimes it is not. 

+ An excessive allowance may mean that you are paying an 
excessive price for the new car in comparison with its real 
value. 

5 Judge the merits of the new car in comparison with its price, 
including all delivery and finance charges. Then weigh any 
difference in allowance offered on your used car. 


When you are ready to trade-in your present car, 
remember that after all you are making a purchase and 
not asa/e. You are buying a mew car and simply apply- 
ing your present car as a credit toward the purchase 


price of the new car. 











GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND + BUICK 
LASALLE - CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCKS - YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE Electric Refrigerators 
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from 
Belgium 
This great NEW, Low Model Melotte re- 
taing. all the best’ features of the World's 
ading Separator, including wonderful 
ed jancing Melotte Bow!—plus a new, swing- 
ing, waist-high, porcelain supply tank and many 
+ new Jeaberee that have started the whole 


industry of Europe talking. Send today 
and Jearn all about this won- 
new oupereter. 


30 Days Trial 
bans 


wate a for Free, New Melotte 
talogue. Learn how we will ship this 
Kew lotte direct to your farm for %# day 
Trial—and how you don’t have to pay One C 
for 4 months after you receive 
it-or—pay for it on small 
monthly payments. Write to- 
any for full details of our 










an ster Free 







1 offer. 


Write Today for FREE 
New Melotte Book 

























‘‘Nothing succeeds like success,’’ they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has been 
made better and better year after year. Improve- 
ments have been added as experience has shown 
the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor of today 
is a wonderfully durable and efficient windmill. 


The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years 
ago, solved the problem of complete self-oil- 
ing for windmills in such a way as to make the 
system absolutely reliable. The oil circulates 
to every bearing and returns to the reservoir with 
never a failure. There are no delicate parts to get 
out of order. The double gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO AERM OTOR Co. DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY _DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 


TRUCKS - WAGONS - WHEELS 


Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons and 
Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit any 
“3 farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors—Crawler 
Attachment for Ford or International Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





Cuts ettGrons. Wests 


ies oe re 


— rite omer. 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. F314, Galesburg. Kansas 


w Man’s Corn harvester poor Man’s 
price. Only $25, with bundle tying 
attachment. FREE catalog show- 
ing ioe victares of Ca Soll 


Co., Salina, Kans. 






























e House for 
Roadside Market 


Stora 


HE Trexler farm, located near Allen- 
town, Pa., depends on roadside market- 
ing to help sell the crop from an 800-acre 
erchard of peaches and apples. A 200- 
acre block of peaches and a 600-acre sec- 
tion of apples constitute the main acreage 
of the ore hard, while pears, grapes, plums 
and cherries are important side-lines. 
Experience in roadside marketing con- 
vinced Mr. Trexler, farm superintendent, 
that a good storage-house is essential in 
direct selling, and consequently built the 
storage-cellar and packing-room shown. 
This concrete storage-cellar is 80 feet 
wide, 120 feet long and 13 feet high. It 
will store a maximum crop of 40,000 
bushels, The cellar is of the bank type 
with large driveway doors in each end, 
and there is a third opening to the ad- 
joining room on the side of the cellar 
nearest the public highway. This room, 
20 feet wide and 120 feet long, is divided 
into three compartments. The middle 














Sheltered from rain and sun 


section is used for displaying and selling 
fruit, while the two other rooms are de- 
signed as cider-making room and com- 
fort room. A third floor is used to store 
boxes, barrels, crates and baskets. 

A large room, 100 x 120 feet, directly 
over the cellar is provided with graders 
and sorting tables. A large peach-grader, 
electrically driven, will sort 2,000 bushels 
of peaches a day, while an apple-grader 
will handle 1,000 bushels of apples a day. 
A group of 20 women and men constitutes 
the required labor to keep things moving 
in the plant. 

Peaches are graded and sold in bushel 
baskets or small hampers. A customer is 
always given what he wants, even though 
he desires only a quart of fruit. The 
apples are stored in ventilated crates but 
are sold in baskets, barrels or the standard 
box. 

The structure cost about $22,000. When 
computed in terms of bushels of storage 
space for both the cellar and the packing- 
room, this is less than 25 cents a bushel. 

N. S. Grubbs. 


C-2Q) 


Fighting Bais, Bedbugs, etc. 


We moved into a house which was badly 
infested with bats and other pests. As 
the house was originally of logs, but sided 
outside and lathed and plastered inside, 
we faced quite a problem. 

I had heard of Seiiaten sulfur to get rid 
of the pests, so we placed coals in an iron 
kettle and set the kettle in a galvanized 
washtub so that there would be no danger 


























of fire. Sulfur was thrown on the coals 
every few minutes for about an hour. We 
had one kettle burning upstairs and one 
downstairs the same day. The fumes of 
the sulfur killed not only bedbugs, but 
their eggs as well, and also the bats, and 
chased the rats and mice away. We have 
never seen a bedbug since then, and that 
was two years ago, but the dose has to 
be repeated for rats and mice. 

Be sure to remove all house plants from 
he house, as the fumes will kill them. 


\lso have the coast clear so that the 
person burning the sulfur can get out- 
. ors quickly As soon’as you are through, 

en all doors and windows, and the sulfur 
odor will be gone in about an hour. 


Mrs. W. F. 


tC Z) 
To Carry the Ice 
body likes to get the car wet inside 
from hauling ice home from town, or from 


the neighbor’s ice-house. But what else 
n be de ne ? 
‘He ‘re’s the answer—muake a device like 














the one shown. All you need is a wide 
=" - 
x 
—_ : 7 ae, ~The boara with 
ce, hh " aaah ] gar Pretrading nails | 
J BUre Runing Board 
Vin ~ aoatl 
mard, three long nails and two iron 
clamps, such as old washing-machine 
clamps The nails should be driven 


hrough the under side of the board and 
should protrude about two or three inches 

the top side. This board is placed on 
the running-board of the car with either 
clamps or bolts. If placed on with clamps 
it can be taken off in an instant; if fastened 
vith bolts it will have to be left on. You 
can buy clamps at a hardware store for a 
small sum 

Place the cake of ice directly on the 
points of the nails and the ice will melt so 
that the nails hold the ice firmly from 
sliding in any direction. This will — 
hold up to 100 pounds of ice. 0. 


Cc-Z 2 


If there is anything a farmer ought to 
go in debt for, it is alfalfa or sweet-clover 
seed. Be sure the soil is sweet (if not, 
use lime), and inoculate the seed. 














Bofore dinner a boy takes 5,000 deep 
breaths; winds up a week’s fast; 
watches a lion eat; prays for strength; 
practises holds on forks; swears off 
talking; studies the methods of sword- 
swallowers; reads Oliver Twist; cuts 
another sweet tooth; resolves never 
to be a quitter 
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, INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCK 
Fast, economical, comfortable, 


3 eusy- loading for all loads. 
Ses is ' Rib? fy ie ‘ Y 20 ‘, wi 
C'S - s : es 5 ty! - nN. Sl 





Begin this Year to Profit 
with an 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


HEN you come to buy the motor truck 
that will put your farm hauling on a 
fast modern basis, remember that INTER- 
NATIONAL HARVESTER is equipped to 
help the farmer as no other organization can ! 


International Trucks range from the light 
International, the %-ton “Special Delivery,” 
up to the big 5-ton Heavy-Duty unit. They in- 
clude the most complete line of Speed Trucks 
on the market, both 4 and 6-cylinder, for 1% 
and 1%-ton loads. If the truck you want is a 
handy, economical, long-lasting truck for loads 





tonal 3- shich hauls 
of moderate size, one of the Speed Trucks insommattonst sem Tae ior. 
will suit you to a “T.” Harry Marsh of Carlisle, la. 


International in every size is a quality truack—big value at its price. Bodies 
for every kind of farm load, comfortable riding, with sturdy chassis and ample 
dependable power for hauling loads over road and field. 


Then SERVICE! You know International 
Harvester service —it is rendered in fullest 
measure to International Trucks. We main- 
tain 136 Company-owned Motor Truck 
Branches and Service Stations in the United 
States, a wonderful organization of service 
ready to help any owner meet any emer- 
gency. Branches and dealers always close 


at hand. 


Haul your loads four times as fast, do each 
half-day’s hauling in an hour—so you can get 
back onto your own land where your profit is 
Eighteen farmersat SwiftCurrent,Sask., waiting to be made. Let an International help 

a yet Ingermational Speed you. Write us for a Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


6068. Michigan Ave. py Ha ma Chicago, Ill. 
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Better 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


profits 


from a smaller farm 
in California. 


Hatr the farms in California are less than 50 
acres. A third of them are under 20 acres. 

Yet 136,000 farms like these—about half 
the number you will find in many eastern 
states—produce an. annual crop-wealth of 
more than $700,000,000 and have made 
California the third greatest agricultural 
state in the Union. And four of the eight 
leading counties in the United States are in 
California's Great Valley. 


Come out and see what you can do to 
share in California’s prosperity, with less 
work, fewer hardships, more kinds of enjoy- 
ment for your family than you have now. 
Talk with farmers in the Great Valley and 
the other valleys that border it, who have 
owned farms both here and in the East— 
ask them whether they would be satisfied to 
trade with you! 

Ask them what a California winter is like. 
Let them show you oranges that will be 
sweet and ripe on the trees this winter when 
the snow is drifting over the fences at home. 
Watch them “making” their own weather, 
under a cloudless summer sky, with the help 
of California’s abundant irrigation. See the 
fine stands of alfalfa that yield five or six 


Low summer round- 


crops for cutting and leave another one green 
and growing for winter pasturage. 

These are farmers who can show you 
cream checks that are 20% higher than the 
price the average farmer in the East gets for 
is butterfat. Out in their fields are pigs 
rom last year’s second litter—worth up to 
1 hundredweight more than yours be- 
e with all our advantages we still raise 
only 25% of the pork we need. 

Then talk with the manager of any big 
creamery plant. He will tell you about 
California's 22,000,000-pound shortage of 
butter every year in California, although 
dairying is easier, cows live longer, and the 
average production of butterfat per cow is 
the highest in the United States. 

The fact grows plainer the more you in- 
vestigate—California needs more farmers to 
produce butter, hogs, eggs and poultry for 
the people in our growing cities. If you have 
succeeded where you are, you will succeed 
here where conditions are so favorable—and 
like it better. You will like our schools, our 
highways, the nearby mountains and sea- 
shore and the great cities on San Francisco 


Bay. 





Californians Inc., a non-profit organization of citizens and business 


trip fares to California institutions interested in the sound development of the state, has pub- 
—$90.30 from Chicago lished an 84-page booklet of clear authoritative information on what 


for example. 


you will need, where to go, what tolook out for and how to find just 
the place you want to live. It is free, and will be sent you postpaid for 


the coupon below. If you are seriously thinking about moving to 






F-4-27 
Name 


California, or interested, send the coupon today ! 


Californians Inc 





140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 643 


Please send me “Farming in California” —free 














| To Make a Rose, 





Trellis 
‘By Harold Jackson 























AN old piece of rusty woven-wire fencing 
is very unsightly and altogether in- 
appropriate as a background for a climb- 
ing rose. In order to look and do its best, 
a climbing rose should be provided with 
a neat wooden trellis that is strong enough 
to support its weight without sagging. 

I have made rose trellises of different 
designs, but find the square lattice to be 











WHITE pine) 
LATH ~~? 









“SMALL BOLT 


the most popular. A trellis of the kind 
shown is easy to make and does not re- 
quire much material. 

This trellis is made of white pine. The 
upright pieces are about seven-eighths of 
an inch thick and one and three-eighths 
inches wide. Seven are required. ‘They 
are ripped from a wide board and planed 
smooth on all sides. These strips are as 
long as the height of trellis wanted—say 
about eight or ten feet. 

The cross-pieces or strips are ordinary 
plaster lath, free from knots. They should 
be planed smooth. The upright strips, as 
well as the cross-pieces, are spaced six 
inches center to center. Six-penny gal- 
vanized nails should be used in building 
the trellis. Two nails should be used 
wherever the strips cross. Galvanized 
nails will prevent rust streaks which oceur 
with common nails. When all strips are 
nailed in place the trellis should be given 
three coats of white paint. 

The trellis is supported as shown in 
illustrations; the lower end is bolted to 
hardwood stakes. The stakes should be 
made of 2 x 4-inch material at least two 
feet long driven well into the ground. 
Small bolts are used to fasten the trellis. 





The top of the trellis is supported by 
strap-iron brackets. One end of each is 
bolted to the trellis and the other is se- 
cured to the house by large galvanized 
wood screws. The brackets should also 
be painted, first with red lead, then with 
white paint. 
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| ‘By Sam Loyd | 








McCarthy’s Will 


N anticipation of an heir in his old age, 

McCarthy prepared his will. He pro- 
vided that two-thirds of his estate should 
be settled upon “the boy” and one-third 
upon the mother, but in case “the boy” 
should prove to be a girl, then two-thirds 
of the estate should go to the mother and 
one-third to the daughter. 

When, however, his good wife presented 
him with both a bey and a girl, McCarthy 
was too flabbergasted to rewrite his docu- 
ment and he filed it away just as it was 
written 

Now, MecCarthy’s executors are wran- 
gling over how the testator’s instructions 
should be carried out. If you had the 
settling of the estate, what portion would 
you award to the mother, of ee portion to 
9” 


the son, and what portion to the daughter? 


cAn E nigma 


Take away one letter from me and I de- 
stroy life; 
Take away two and my life is in jeopardy; 
But I may be rescued by my whole. 
What are the three words? 


Riddles To Guess 
Who was the first great runner? 
When is a man thinner than a lath? 
When is a wall like a fish? 
Why is a sheet of postage stamps like 


distant relatives? 


Concealed Geography 


Find in each of the following sentences the 
name of a place in the state of Illinois: 

Ada led Orlando by the nose. 

If you can name 20 mountain tops you 
are well up in geography. 

Airy Mabel gingerly wends her way 
through droves of admirers. 

“Cast me a rope or I am doomed,” he 
hollered 

She described the kitten as jolie to air 
her French 


A Lover of the Arts 


In their given order, write down words to 
fit the following definitions: A predica- 
ment; a girl’s name; land or naval force; 
otherwise; a great Italian poet. 

Now, if the line is composed of correct 
words, words to fit the following defini- 
tions can be struck out: A girl’s name; a 
wise and faithful teacher; a fleet of war 
vessels. 

The remaining letters, in their regular 
order, will spell the name of a dabbler in 
art matters. 


ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 

A mock sun: Words set down: Please, 
archer, ace, lion. Words struck out: Lease, 
C, race. Remaining word: PARHELION. 
The cost of eats: An analysis of Mrs. 
Miller’s remarks shows that a full market 
basket of eatables at the present time 
costs twice as much as it did in the good 
old days of yore. Mrs. Miller said the old 
price of a full basket was $5 less than it 
costs today, and since that $5 represents 
a reduction of 50 per cent, the entire cost 
of a present-day basket must be $10, as 
against $5 in the old days. 


A riddle: A lawsuit. 


Hidden towns abroad: Asti, Athens, 
Bagdad, Lima, Kiel. 
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< : Your buildings 
are always 
burning! 


UST as surely as when flames 

reach skyward, your property 
is being burned up by oxidiza- 
tion which is the same chemical 
action as fire, only slower. Good 
paint is your protection —cost- 
ing far less than weather- 
burned buildings. 


un-Proof 
Paint 


absolutely seals the surface a- 
gainst moisture and air—pene- 
trates every pore and fibre of 
the surface. Keeps out moisture, 
prevents decay and deprecia- 
tion. Retards oxidization. 


It more than beautifies. It PRO- 
TECTS—saves repair bills! 


Whatever you need—Glass, quality dealers; used by ex- 
Paint, Varnish,,Lacquer or acting painters. 

Brushes—the Pittsburgh “Guide to Better Homes”— a 
Plate Glass Company has a helpful complete book on home 
product that exactly fills furnishing and decorating — 
your requirements, Sold by sent free. Address Dept. F. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
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Electrical Milk Cooling 


‘HE old stone spring house that EE, R, and V. B. MEACHAM _ vill easily hold many cases of bottled milk. 


stood for 50 yeurs on my grand One cabinet of this kind has a surface cooler 
father’s farm has been torn down mounted on brackets at one end. This 
I missed it the minute | drove’ into the yard last acrator inay be cooled entirely by the refrigerant in the machine 
or half by that and half by spring or well water. 


summer 
of the old dairy house?” | The manufacturers claim that when the brine is used for all the 


“Whatever has become 
asked my cousin Dick, who is running the farm nowadays. 

“We took it down when we put in the water system,”’ answered 
Dick. “The spring water wasn’t cold enough to keep our bacteria 
count.down anyway, We've built a new house and keep our milk 
cool with electricity. You know the condensery pays us an extra 
10 cents per 100 pounds for milk with a low bacteria count. We 
get that premium on our milk check regularly now.” 

I went out to the barn with Dick to see how he was handling 
things. As each can was filled, it was carried over to the dairy 
house, and the milk was poured over a surface cooler. Cold brine 
from the refrigerating unit circulated through the tubes of this 
acrator. The milk was caught at the bottem in ten-gallon cans 
and stored in a six-can covered concrete cooling tank at once. 





ICK had built this tank. It was well insulated with cork 

board between the inner and outer walls of concrete. The 
motor and compressor of the refrigerating machine sat on a ledge 
at one end of the tank, and the cooling chamber was submerged 
within it. Refrigerating coils running out from this chamber 
passed entirely around the inside of the tank. These coils were 
well below the surface of the water and were covered with a couple 
of inches of ice. 

“Sometimes you spill a little milk, I suppose. How do you 
renew the water in the tank?” I asked. 

“T have u drain outlet in the bottom of the tank 
water out and put in fresh any time. The people who make my 
refrigerating outfit furnished the plans. Building it was-quite a 
simple matter.”’ 


I can let the 























ii The dairyman who retails bottled milk can use a cabinet cooler 

f better thana tank of this kind. Commercial coolers that 

if include both the 

i refrigerating outfit Freshly-drawn milk is poured over the surface cooler 

fi and the cabinet are 

FH on the market. They cooling, from 25 to 30 gallons of milk can be cooled in an hour. 
st are built large enough If cold water circulates through the upper half of the cooler, from 
My tu accommodate six 50 to 60 gallons can be taken care of in the same time. This is 
a ten-gallon or eight with a one-third horse-power motor. A larger outfit und a one- 


five-gallon cans at a half horse-power motor practically double these capacities. 

time, and of course A storage cabinet can be built by the farmer: himself and 
equipped with the same sort of ice machine that is found 
in household. refrigerators. Naturally, a cabinet is 
somewhat more difficult to build than a storage tank. 
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ARTIN Hoppert, who operates a small dairy farm 
, near Sheboygan, Wis., has made the old ice chest 
in his dairy house into an electric cooler by the ad- 
dition of a refrigerating machine. The cooling 
effect is equal to the melting of one-third of a 
ton of ice every 24 hours. 
mercial outfit When the milk is brought from the dairy 
for electrical ,\ | ‘| 4a" Ss barn, it is run over an aerator filled with 
cooling. Right, /\) J a 4 . = ¢ > cold water piped from a spring, and then 


Above, com- 


home-built bottled at once. 

cooling tank - “Milk never stands in tin in my dairy,” 

and refrigerate —— ~ohe ; 

ing unit for milk alt i. Says Hoppert. It is bottled right from 
' the cooler and is then kept cold in glass unti! 


that has gone over the pe, > 


surface cooler Pi ae 


we are ready to deliver it. During the 
warmer weather, it uses about 230 kilowatt 
hours of electricity a month. I use the 
ice machine most of the time. ” 
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“THE SINK in 


THE SUNLIGHT” 



































Canning time on the farm. . . jars of fruit, cans of 
vegetables and pickles being “put up’. . . dripping 
juices on the sink. And at /ast—a sink these acid juices 

ll not discolor or roughen. What agreatconvenience! 


The acid-resisting enamel is an exclusive feature of 
this new “Standard” Sink. Even abrasive cleansers 
do not mar its glistening white smoothness. 


Now you can work in cheerful sunshine! The new 
8-inch back fits snugly under the window. And the 
sink compartment is deeper. Plenty of room for a tall 
pitcher under the new swinging-spout faucet. 


The “THREE EIGHTS” 





-inch low. back 
fits snugly under 
a deep window. 














Faucet of non-tar- 
hing Chromard. 


There’s no end 
to the wear of this 


“Standard” acid-resisting sink, 


-inch deep sink 
is roomier and 
prevents over-the- 


rim splashes 


ae “Standard” 





















Garbage disposal is easier. The attached sanitary 

parbage container slides under the sink on a folding 
cket. Covered aluminum receptacle lifts right out. 
No more need for a corner catch-all. 

These new designs are on display at “Standard” 
Showrooms in principal cities throughout the coun- 
try. Three styles and seven sizes from which to choose, 
Be sure to specify acid-resisting enamel, as many other 
“Standard” models are also made in regular enamel. 
Visit display nearest you or write for interesting booklet. 


Trade-mark “Standard” stamped in every fixture. 


Standard Sanitary Tfo.Co, + + Pittsburgh 





-inch deep front 
gives the whole 
sink anew beauty. 














Garbage container 
slides under the sink. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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For Cars, Tractors, Trucks 
and Stationary Engines 








She New Cow-Hide Speedometer 


| ‘By L. $8. RICHARDSON 
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covered, much like a speedometer records 
the number of miles traveled in an auto. 
A piece of chalk at the edge of the cylin- 
der leaves a trace of the part covered. 
The operator charts his course by the 


T is just as important for the dairy 
scientist engaged in animal nutri- 
tional studies to know the rface 
area of the animals he is studying 
as it is for the farmer to know the acre- 


4 
tf 
f 
i 


On two out of three 
farms you will find 





age of his fields or the yields of his crops. 
But it is harder to determine the area of a 
cow’s hide while it is still on her than it is 


last mark, the same as you would follow 
the marker row in planting corn. Usu- 
ally only one side of the cow is measured 































with the instrument and the result mul- 
tiplied by two 

After-making actual surface measure- 
ments of 96 dairy animals, this student 


Champions the choice ) — ner 
for better performance to step off the number of acres in a piece 
e of land 

in tractors, trucks, sta- For many years investigators have 
tionary engines and tried to devise a formula by which surface 
all other engine-driven animals could be 


area of 



















. figured from their live :' —— 
farm equipment. weight, but with only a {| . ee 


small degree of success. A 
graduate student at the 
University of Missouri has 
apparently solved the prob- 
lem. 

While studying the di- 
gestive operation of dairy 
cattle, it became necessarv 
for him to know the surface 


This preference for 
Champions on the 
farm duplicates the 
world-wide preference 
for Champions among 
millions of motorists — 
further emphasizing 

the fact that Champion area of animals in order to 
is the better spark plug. | fmm {et us of feed. 


volving cylinder with -a 






Car manufacturers rec- 
ommend, and hundreds 
of thousands of motorists 
are changing spark plugs 
every 10,000 miles to 
insure better and more 
economical car opera- 
tion. This is true, even 
of Champions, in spite 
of their world-wide rep- 
utation for remarkable 
long life. 


Above, measuring cow’s hide with the 
new revolving cylinder device. Left, 
close-up of the cylinder 





scientist found that there is a direct 
correlation between the weight of dairy 
cattle and the outside surface measure- 
ments. A formula was developed from 
the figures by which he can calculate the 
surface area of the same kind of cattle in 
future studies merely by weighing them. 
‘The formula is slightly different for Hol- 
steins and Jerseys, the two breeds used in 
the study. 
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When the cylinder 


counting attachment. 
is rolled about over bossy’s hide this re- 
number of square centimeters 
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Champion— cords the 
for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 
Fords —and for all 
stationary engines 
—packed in the 
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Swiss Bull Brings Owner $3,000 


The dam of this calf is Silver Bell, 
world’s record butter cow of the breed in 
her class. Her record is 772.98 pounds of 
butterfat in ten months. This cow was 


Se ee 


BROWN SWISS bull, six months old, 
was recently sold by Dr. C. F. Osborne, 
Hampton, Iowa, for $3,000. This is the 
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HAMPION- 


highest price an animal of this breed ever 
sold for». This young bull was purchased 
by Mathew Suydam & Sons, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


grand champion at the Dairy Cattle 
Congress, Waterlov, Iowa, 1926. 

The sire of this valuable bull is Vogel 
Boy 2d, of Valley Grove, a first-prize 
winner at the Iowa and Minnesota State 








REG.US PRT. OFF} ———— 





Fairs last season. The dam of the sire 
is June’s College Girl, who holds 
the world’s yearly butterfat record 
for the breed, having produced 
1,062.4 pounds of butterfat. That 
amount of butterfat is equivalent 
to about 1,200 pounds of butter, 
as there is about one-eighth over- 
run in churning the cream. 

The Brown Swiss breed has 
come rapidly to the front in the 
last ten years. The cows are 
making good records in cow-test- 
ing associations and in advanced 
registry testing. The Brown Swiss 
Cattle Breeders’ Association is 
located at Beloit, Wis. From this 
address the names of breeders 
of Brown Swiss cattle can be 
secured. Hugh Thompson. 
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Champion X— 

Exclusively for Ford 
cars, and trac- 
tors—packed in the 


Box OOF 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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This Brown Swiss bull sold for $3,000 
































| W ashing Garlic Out 
of Milk 














BRAND new method has been de- 

vised to wash garlic flavor and odor 
out of milk The problem was to find 
some other oil that would absorb garlic 
more readily than butterfat does, and 
which, after taking up the garlic, could 
1 out of the milk. 


be washe 


This oil which takes the garlic away 
from butterfat is mineral oil—the type of 
oil sold by druggists for medicinal pur- 
poses. The oil ranges in price from $1 a 


gallon 


To use the mineral oil, fill a milk bottle, 


kettle or similar vessel with milk to within 
three or four inches of the top. Half-fill 
the remaining space with the minefal oil. 
One-tenth as much oil as milk is the exact 
proportiot Put a cover on the vessel 


and shake it sharply a couple of times. 
Then shake gently with a circular motion. 
Let the mixture stand a few minutes, till 
the oil rises, then shake again. If the 
vessel is a large one, stirring will do as 
well as shaking, using a cream mixer to 


stir wit] Stir thoroughly, let oil rise, 
then stir again, thoroughly but not 
vigorousl) 


Separating Oil and Milk 
After the 


the next 


oil and milk have been mixed, 
) is to get the oil out of the milk. 
lo do this, pour the mixture on a wet- 
cotton strainer—a strainer made of a 
layer of absorbent cotton, or several 
thicknesses of cotton cloth laid on an or- 
dinary wire milk-strainer. The cotton or 
cloth he wet. The milk goes through 
the cotton, but the oil does not. 

The oil and small amount of milk left 
on the cloth should be poured into an- 
other vessel for cleaning, after which the 
oil can be used again. Two treatments 
with oil may be necessary to get all the 
garlic out, if the milk is badly tainted. 
Use clean oil for both treatments. 

Another way to separate the milk and 
oil is to put the mixture in a can that has 
a faucet at the bottom. Let the oil rise, 
then drain off the milk from the bottom. 

To clean the oil so it can be used again, 
proceed as follows: Shake the oil up with 
cold water to remove any milk that is 
left in it. When all the milk is out, mix 
oil with an equal part of washing-soda 
solution, made by dissolving one pound 
of washing-soda in one and one-half 
gallons of water. This takes out the 
milk-fat. Then wash the oil with boiling 
water several times. To remove the re- 
maining odor of garlic from the oil, let 
the vessel containing oil stand in a pan of 
boiling water for an hour. 

Don’t lose these directions—save them 
for next spring. They will keep more 
than one lot of milk from being rejected 
at the shipping plant. 











Oh, yes, eating a-la-carte is all right, 
but I’d like to try one of those table 
d’oat dinners sometime 
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Try one of these new De Lavals side-by- 
side with your old separator or any other 
machine. ou will agree the De Laval 
is superior in every way. Trade allowances 
made on old separators. Sold on such easy 
terms they pay for themselves. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


1927 SERIES 
DeLaval Separators 


29 











These new De Laval 
the easiest starting 
turning separators ever 
made. Try one and you 
will agree they are. 











Cream separator users who have 
seen and tried these new De Lavals 
pronounce .them the “best yet.” 
They are without doubt the cleanest 
skimming, easiest running and most 
convenient separators ever made. 

Other new features are: 


1. Turnable Supply Can: The 
supply can may be turned so that 
tinware and bowl may be put in place 
or removed without lifting the supply 
can from its position on the separator. 
Every user will like this feature. 


3. O11 Window: The new oil 
window enables you to see at all times 
the level and condition of the oil. It 
shows at a glance whether or not the 
separator is being properly oiled. 


4. Floating Bowl: All new 
De Lavals have the wonderful “‘float- 
ing bowl” now used in De Laval 
Separators with such splendid results. 
It is self-balancing, runs smoothly 
without vibration, with the least power 
and wear, skims cleaner and delivers 
a richer, smoother cream. 


Sec and ty De Laval 











YEAR TO PAY. 
Amenican cream a 
SEPARATO 


Free catalog. Tells about this world fa- 
mous Separator, Liberal trial offerattrac- 
tive terms, Prices low as $24.98. Monthly 
payments low as $2.20. Write today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CoO. 
Box 3-T, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 
Box 3-T, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, ILL. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


ON CHESAPEAKE AND OFFIC RY. 
Write for free booklet about fertile Virginia 
farms with improvements. Delightful cli- 
mate, Livestock, trucking, general farm- 
ing. Fast transportation att ble rates 
to nearby markets, Schools and churches 
excellent—good roads and taxes low. 

K. T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 


ROOM 335, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY., RICHMOND, VA. 

























STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR ¢« 


A Powerful All-round Tractor for small Farms, 

Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Estates, 

Fruit Growers, Suburbanites and Poultrymen, 
DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 

Handles Field Work, Dusting Outfit, Belt 





Machinery and Lawnmower Free. 


STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn, & oie) 3 
Branch—140 Cedar Street, New York 


Get booklet 

Want a Sheep? and list of 
f e . * 

Dee Tile. fenden ak Caled bn, book, 


3230 Como Ave, 8. BE. 
Eastern Sales 








HANSEN’S PRODUC 
for making butter and cheese 
Makers of prize-winning butter and cheese the 
world over rely on Hansen’s Dairy 


r Prepara- 
tions, Absolutely and uniformly pure. Guaran- 
teed to give best results. Be sure to specify: 

’ %, 


Hansen’s Hansen 
Danish Butter Color Cheese Color Tablets 
402. Bottle, 35c; By mail Pkg. of 12, 90¢ 
SOc, Will color 400 Ibs. wil coor blat 
’s 
Rennet Tablets of 10 Ibe 
Pkg. of 24, 85e For Cottage 
Make 250 lbs. cheese 


If your Druggist or Dai y Dealer ‘cannot 
supply you, o r direct. Valuable let “‘The Story 
of " sent FREE with your order on request. 
Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Dept. 46 . Little Falls, N. Y. 




















ONE YEAR 


TO PAY 









ments as as 

ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
Tonrarined a ifetime meainet defects in material 
30 Daye’ Trial 90.200" ‘gomat.r rek 


it to and turn. 
Wie for Prec Catnlog Folder today 2) 
mrc. 









ALBAUGH-DOVER 
2102 Marshall Bivd. Dricase, mi. 
AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred 
O. I. C. tive Flap 5 each. No kin. Pedigreed. Pro- 
ee on ee cirl right with some registered stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
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Summer E 205 ‘aad Chicks 


HE egg market has taken a ‘By ROBERT MORTON they be provided with generous-sized runs, 


and if there is grass or some other green 

crop in the run, so much the better. Chicks 
yoes duwn to actual require plenty of exercise, and will not thrive in close 
confinement. 


Grain Needed for Chicks on 
Range 


There are too many poultrymen who 
excuse themselves from feeding chicks 
on range, believing the chicks are 
able to gather plenty of food them- 
selves. But free range is not always 
a guarantee of pleuty of food. A 
blade of grass and an occasional bug 
will not meet the full requirements. 

There must be some grain feed. 

A small box of chick grains, con- 
stantly within reach, placed in the 
roosting coop, will be visited fre- 
quently and will teach the young- 
sters that there is no place like 
home. 

The objections raised against 
summer hatches have been that 
there is too much danger from 

i = lice and mites, and that chicks 
Pri weaken and die froin the effects of 
the hot sun. 

Just so, if the chicks are unpro- 
tected. They wvuld die in early 
spring, too, if they did 
not have proper care. 
No matter when chicks 
are hatched, they require 
good care to do well. 
Fighting Lice and 

Mites 
The way to keep chicks 
free from lice is to fight 
vermin before the chicks 
are born. When a chick 
comes into this world it 


drop. It always does about 
this time of the year. Some- 
times, in some parts of the country 
cost, leaving nothing for the poultryman 
This is discouraging, but should the poultryman complain‘ 
were good all through the winter and eurly spring, and if he did not 
get a guod supply of eggs during that time there must be something wrong 
with his methods, or he does not have cold-weather layers 
Winter egg production is largely a matter of selection and breeding, 
coupled with good care and managemet 
supply by annually breeding from the best winter producers, and allowing 
only good, strong, rugged stock in the pens 


Profit in Late Hatches 


But there is no reason -why these cheap summer eggs should not 
show a profit, if converted into chicks. This is true in June, as 
well as in the other hot months. 

Late-hatched chicks make good market poultry. Summer 
broilers are in demand and the prices are worth while. The chicks 
do not require close brouding us do those hatched a month or two -* 
earlier. They thrive better out of doors—out in the orchard, or _4¢e% 
in any other protected place where they will be shielded from 4 

. a 
the hot sun and inclement weather. y 

Chicks hatched in June always seem bigger, brighter and <4 
livelier, and with good care may be grown into early ma- , 
turity, and I have had the June pullets start laying in Jan- 
uary. June chicks, properly grown, will develop in time to 

. make good breeding stock. 

If it is pussible to give them a range where grass, bugs 
and worms may be gathered, the chicks will pick up so 
much of their feed that the cost of feeding will be 
considerably reduced. Chicks on range forge ahead 
like weeds. 

I have had June-hatched 
pullets which laid 144 eggs 
each in their first year. 
I have had July- 
hatched birds that 
laid 155 eggs. I 
have sold two- 
pound broilers 
in October 
which were 
hatched in 
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, Prices 


{ It is possible to regulute the 
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June,and one- wp is free from lice, and were 
and-one-half- P lenty of eggs in June, but it not for the mother 
pound birds prices are low. Turn them hen, it might always (as 
which were into chicks long us it remained a 
brought out in : chick) be free from this 
July. I have The June chick looks strong pest. 
marketed four- and vigorous as it pops out Chicks hatched in in- 
of its shell cubutors and raised in 


and five-pound 
soft roasters in 
December, the prod- 
uct of early-summer 
hatching. 

For these late hatches 
I did not use incu- 
bators, but relied al- 
together on hen power. I put every broody hen in a’ barrel-nest 


brooders are seldom 
troubled with lice. If, therefore, the premises are kept 
clean, a good disinfectant used every month, and the 
a j \ i nests made of tobacco stems, there will be very little, 
’ . if any, trouble. When a hen is sct she should have nothing 
but tobacco stems for nesting material. 
The houses should be well ventilated, especially at 
night, so they may be kept cool. Fresh gir is one essential in 








(each barrel was laid on the side and fastened by stakes) and successful chicken raising. 
over the roof of these nests I tacked roofing-paper. The barrels Overcrowding must be prevented. More deaths are attributed 
were placed in shady locations, far enough apart that after the to overcrowding than probably anything else. And there must 
hatch these barrel-nests could be converted into homes for the be shade in the run. 
hens and their young, and the families would not readily mix. Dry feeding is best, as’ the food does not sour. Chick feed, as 
Where the young can not have free range, it is necessary that put up and sold commercially, [Continued on page 32 
. . ri 
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And now Thomas A. Edison answers 
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another questionnaire . 





In the p craphic diagram above, wave No. 

s that of the sa gronthe ore of an organ- ote 
The numerous waves beneath it are that organ- 
pi; *s. They are as elusive as a ray of 
unlight, yet their capture and preservation on a 
honograph record 1s utterly essential to full, 
ct Re~Creation of an artist’s performance. 
it, is obvious that they cannot be preserved if 
cir microscopic strength is dissipated in any 
vay — moving machinery, for example. But 
t Thomas A. Edison give you his views on 





_ . . 





~ 4] VUES. What is musical sound? 
| O 4) 


When anything such as a tightly 
stretched string connected toa sound- 
ing board is caused to vibrate rapidly and 
regularly back and forth it sets the air around 
it in rapid vibration which in turn vibrates 
our ear drums back and forth. Through the 
mechanism of the ear these vibrations are 
transmitted to our brains and we “hear” a 
musical sound. Physicists call such vibrations 
sound waves. 











Ou Sometimes music is rich, mellow and 
beautiful. Sometimes it is harsh, sharp and 
unpleasant. Why is this? 


/ The presence or absence of overtones 
controls the beauty and quality of a musical 
suund. The more overtones there are, the 
richer and more beautiful the quality 
becomes. The difference between the metallic 
tinkle of a child’s piano and the mellow reso- 
nance of a concert grand is due to overtones. 


What are overtones? 


‘ns. When we set the string I mentioned 
vibrating it sends out a powerful or funda- 
mental wave. It also sends out many other 
related waves. These secondary waves are 
called overtones. 


A simple illustration of this: Drop a large 
pébble into a pool of quiet water; wave rings 


She NEW 


“*T don’t use delicate over- 
tones to move machinery?’ 





are formed that go out in all directions in 
smooth and regular procession over the 
surface of the water. Now try dropping the 
large pebble again but at the same time drop 
several very small ones along with it. The 
wave rings caused by the large pebble will 
be there as before but, in addition, there will 
be many little waves or ripples criss-crossing 
each other and the appearance of the princi- 
pal waves will be quite different from what 
they were in the first experiment. 


The big waves may be compared to the funda- 
mental sound wave, and the little ripples that 
are superimposed on them to the overtones. 


Another illustration might be an automobile 
crossing a series of mountain ridges. The 
mountains and) valleys correspond to the 
principal or fundamental sound waves and 
the “‘thank-you-ma’ams” to the overtones— 
only in. the case of music the “thank-you- 
ma’ams” are enjoyable. 


Ques. What, in effect, do overtones accom- 
plish? 

Ans. I’ve already answered this in Question 
No. 2. To put it in another way, however, 
one artist with a few simple lines paints a 
picture; another paints the same picture but 
fills out his canvas with backgrounds of light 
and shade and with subtle color effects. It 
might be said that the second artist has added 
overtones to the sharp fundamentals of the 
first artist’s work. The greater the skill in 
handling the overtones, the greater the master 
and the more permanently pleasing the effect. 
This is also true in music. 


Ques. Can overtones be recorded on phono- 
graph records? 

Ans. Years ago I recognized the fact that 
only through capturing the delicate and 
elusive overtones as well as the fundamental 
wave, and faithfully recording them on a 
record, could phonograph music earn its 
right to a permanent place in the’ musical 
esteem of mankind. I have worked always 
with this goal in view. Nature has been 
reluctant, but one by one she has given up her 
secrets. The present Edison Phonograph is 
very close to my ideal. 


Ques. How have you captured these delicate 
overtones? 


Ans. In many ways. For example, I made a 
thicker record of greater solidity which would 
not shake and vibrate as a whole when played. 
I developed an extremely hard and smooth 
surface for the record so that the sound waves 
—the minute ones which are overtones— 
would not be flattened out when the dia- 
mond point passed over them. By adopting a 
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permanent diamond point I got away from 
making the sound grooves “grind in” steel 
needles. By mechanically feeding the so-called 
tone arm across the record I eliminated hav- 
ing the delicate sound grooves drag the arm 
across. In other words, I don’t use delicate 
overtones to move machinery. Countless ex- 
periments in recording have taught us many 
vastly important tricks and processes. No one 
thing has captured the overtones for us. I 
have mentioned a few but there are many 
others. A combination of many details work- 
ing together has achieved present results he 
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Nothing can be better 
than the BEST 


A phonograph serves one purpose and 
one only—to reproduce Voice or 
instrument as it sounded originally. 
When a phonograph has accomplished 
this, nothing more can be asked. 
Five thousand tests, in which living 
artists sang or played side by side 
with the New Edison before critical 
audiences in such musical centers as 
Carnegie Hall in New York and 
Symphony Hall in Boston, have 
proved that there is no difference 
between the original performance and 
the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. 


Eminent musical critics who attended 
these tests were unable to distinguish 
between the living voices or instru- 
mental performances and the New 
Edison’s rendition of them, and have 
put themselves on record to that effect. 
(Send for free booklet, “What the 
Critics Say.’’) 
The nearest Edison dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate the New Edison Phono- 
graph to you. Ask him also to play an 
E dison 40-minute record—the inven- 
tor’s latest achievement—a record of 
ordinary size which allows you to hear 
a complete concert without interrup- 
tion, and at a marked reduction from 
the usual cost of phonograph music. 
The New Edison Phonograph is mechanically 
and technically correct. It is put together in a 
laboratory by skilled craftsmen. It is not a 
talking machine or a toy. In combination with 
the Edison Record, it forms 
the ideal method of sound repro- 
duction, without distortion or 
_— blemish. Try it forafew 
on in your home, and you 
will realize what this means. 
Any Edison dealer will be glad 
to allow you to make this trial 
— particularly if you can ob- 
tain some other make of ma- 
chine with which y 
compare the New piees 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N.J. 
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WATCH FOR OTHER QUESTIONNAIRES BY MR. EDISON 
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When it’s 
hot and dusty— 
your throat - parched 
nothing 
as Wrigley’ 


al and after smoking, too! 
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lasts a long time. 
rubber center, 
hand-stitched, full 








Which Do You Want? 


Tell us your choice and you will get a letter right back, tell- 
) ing how easily you can get the one you want and others, too. Any 
, Reward will be sent, postpaid, and will cost you nothing. 
3 of boys have received our Rewards and like them. 

- 

# Regulation Baseball—12 
Lively ball that stays round and 


horse-hide cover, 


hit, this ball travels 


SEND NOW fe ae 


Simply send us a postcard or letter giving number of your choice and your own name and address. 


The Farm Journal, Dept. FC-6, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hundreds 


“Louisville Slugger” Bat—13 


Full size and weight with slim 
tapering handle and plenty of 
weight for long hits. Made of 
size. When it’s natural finish, solid ash wood, 
ls. varnished and polished. 


Yarn wrapped, 








SEND WO MONEY SY. CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. O. D. and guarantee 
100% live delivery of sturdy, urebred chicks 
healthy bred-to- eo-tay flocks; Wh., Br. and Buff Leg- 
borne Se; Eng. Wh. Leg. Trapnested Wh. Leg. 12c; Bd. and 
i. kes a. Racenaee ik. Minorca, 10c; Buff Orping 
Buff Roc ks, 1le; sized 8; all heavies 10c. Orders 

‘or 60 chicks le ~ 25 chicks 2c mor 
SILVER CAKE EGG FARM, Box | FJ, SILVER LAKE, IND. 


"fine Poultry, Quality Chicks. 

Best Breeds Turkeys, Geese, 

Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, 
Colli 


ies, Pigeons. Stock and eggs low. Catalog 
PION FARMS TELFORD, PA. 
hagas CHICKS. C. 0. D. 27,9!5,22° 


Purebred. Write for catalog. Re feren nee. 
University of Kentucky 


KY KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 358 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


1 o \Svens Missouri’ s cemdat 
Tae. up. Trapnest Breeding Farms. 
5 years of satisfied customers in 48 states. 

te carletion. State Accredited. Free Catalog. 


BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 712, CLINTON, MO. 






Spr GEERT 27 YEARS } 


©, From AMERICAN- CERT. O-CULD Flocks of 























Heavy. Laying Strains. 1004 Li 3 Deliv 
We D. Prices on Td0° 5 0c 
we, *; ba a hay Leg., Anconas, So $8.00 $ 
Bar. Blk , Minoreas, 5.25 10. 48.00 
th. Wane, Bait Orpe-. Wh. & Bf. 5.78 wad 52.00 
rron orns ‘Heavy. Mixed, - , 47 e 42.00 
Light Mixca. iets Br Catalog Free. 


| Century Hatchery, | Box E, New Washington, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS etter gusty. 


They cost no more. 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 

lected by expert trained and educated by 

Poultry Department, Ohio State University. 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also util- 
ity stock. Write roe Our prices are right. 
Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Box 9, Gibsonburg. Ohio 


SQUAB () BOOK () FREE 
Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors tolling tox how to do it, You 

will be sw . PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuAB CO. 
300 H St., M Highlands, Mass. 





























Use Smoke When 
Opening Hive 
bd Agnes Hilco 

















T is always advisable to keep the smoker 

in working order and use a little smoke 
before opening up a hive. It is confidence 
that makes one steady and sure with 
bees, and this steadiness is the main point 
in handling them. Quick, nervous move- 
ments will cause the bees to become 
restless and irritated, and put them on 
the war-path. 

I have never used much smoke. When 
I had the smoke coming freely I would 
puff a little in at the entrance, and slap 
the side of the hive sharply. Another 
light puff and sharp slap, and the bees 
will start filling up with honey. 

Instinct makes bees fear fire above 
everything, and this instinct makes them 
want to carry away just as much of their 
honey as they can for a new start. Bees 
with honey-sacs filled will have little in- 
clination to sting. 

Heavy smoking hurts the bees and has 
no value under ordinary conditions, for a 
mere hint of fire serves as well unless the 
bees have already become excited about 
something. When they are cross from a 
very slow flow or the sudden stopping of 
honey-gathering, or from robbers troub- 
ling them, a light smoke may only make 
them more angry, and they will only 
subside when cruelly smoked. I prefer 
to shut up the hive and wait until some 
other day when this is the case. 


ez 
Concrete Bases Keep Hives 


from Tippin 1g 


When the supers on the beehives become 
heavily loaded with honey in summer, 
there is danger that the hives will lean 
and eventually tip over on a windy day. 
This trouble can be prevented by putting 
the hives on inexpensive cement lor 
tions. W.S. Pangburn, well-known bee- 
man in Eastern Iowa, tried this plan and 
says the results quickly paid for the ex- 
pense and trouble. 

Pangburn dug three rows of holes 18 
inches deep and about the dimensions of 
the hives at the top. Then he poured a 
mixture of concrete, brick and scrap iron 
into the holes and made his foundations. 
He was careful to line up the foundations 
and as a result has a neat-looking apiary 
when the hives are in place. 

When Pangburn takes the bees out of 
the cellar in spring he has a place ready 
for them, and it is a simple task to locate 


his 150 colonies for the summer. C. P. S 


ez 
Summer Eggs and Chicks 


Continued from page 30 


is excellent for summer. It is a balanced 
ration. Keep it -constantly before the 
chicks, so they can help themselves. 

A hungry chick loses flesh. It eats 
little at a, time but it comes often to the 
table. The crop of a chick is small, and 
soon becomes empty. Where dry mash is 
not given it is necessary to feed every 
two hours. 

Exercise is of great importance, and it is 
remarkable how much running around 
a chick does in the course of a day. No 
wonder that when night comes it cries for 
its mother to sit down that it may huddle 
under her and go to sleep. 

No living thing shows more happiness 
than « chick that is well fed an ppinest 
cared for. How it will scamper about, and 
scratch and peep! 
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Poultry Notes in 
Passin g 














Ou le a gently rosy sheen 
Vore hbeauteous than the glow serene 
Which makes the orient pearl a thing 
Fit for the favorite of a king, 
1nd just within the colors play 
Softly and swiftly as the ray 
Which wakes the fire with sudden start 
That dwells within the opal’s heart. 
ind, further still, a ruby greal 
Glo in its lone but radiant state. 
For explanation do you beg? 
T he nple answer is—an egq. 


—Washington Star. 


AT¢ Hi ABILITY of eggs is increased by 
feeding cod-liver oil, says the pou ltry 
specialist at Ohio State University. He 
also says the oil should be a high-quality 


light-colored product. Oil of this charac- 
ter has been more carefully prepared than 
the dark-colored oils, and contains vita- 


min A, which is not found in the dark- 


colored oils. 

egg-laying can be 
maintained by inducing the 
hens to eat a _ well-balanced 

This may. be done by moistening 
with milk, and feeding all the 


Summer Summer 


Eggs 


mash 


the nN >} 


evening. The feed 
h shown is strong and durable and 
to make. It may be used for 
generally for 


grain ration in the 


dry or wet mashes, but 
the forn eT 


The Black Leghorn is a healthy 
and strong ead writes J. E. 
Hampton, of New Jersey. J. E. 
says he gets about. 50 per cent egg yield 
ll winter from them, and they lay large 
white eggs. The birds have yellow skin. 


Black 


Leghorns 


Here is a wonderful record of 
a White Leghorn hen: From 
October 25, 1925 to October 
26, 1926 she laid 349 eggs, 334 of which 
aid without missing a day. 

C. E. Croup. 


Wonderful 


Record 


Hens that never taste corn, 
wheat, oats, grass or milk, 
lay eggs normal in every 


respect but tfey will not hatch, an Ohio 


experiment indicates. 


Eggs That 
Won’t Hatch 


Young When young geese are about ten 
Geése weeks old, the tips of the wings 

reach the tail, and then they are 
ready for market. 


Clean Four rules to heed, if you want 
Eggs clean eggs: Provide clean nests 

which are frequently replenished 
with clean nesting material, such as straw 
or wood shavings. Keep nests clean by 
having them dark and having something 
to prevent the birds from roosting on 
them. Collect the eggs often. Keep the 
birds shut in the house during the morning. 
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eres an Opportunity toMake 
000.  t0$10, 000aVear 


emt 
babe teune 
ES, right on your own place—on your 
farm or town lot-——in spare time—with- 
out previous experience, special buildings 
or a large capital to start—-do you want to 
clear from $3,000 to $10,000 every year? 
How? Simply by hatching and selling baby 
chicks. That’s how hundreds of men and 
women on farms and in towns are clearing 
amazing profits. One man in Illinois made 
$5,856.33 ina month! Another in Iowa, 
made $20,000 in one season. Still another 
in Tennessee, with only two incubators, 
made $2250 in one month. And we could 
mention hundreds who have had the same 
big success hatching and selling baby chicks. 




















in one month last year. 


this opportunity! 


Buckeye Mammoth Incubators. Why? 
because Buckeyes bring larger profits. 


investment to start. 
quired 
be handled in spare time. 


the big profits. 













40,000 Weekly. 100 per cent Live Bs apd ~ yee ge d. 


Postpaid to your Door. 

White, Buff & Brown Leghorns sé its He “fff 
hite,Barred & Buff R 

Reds White Wyandots. Bik. eieeae . 

Buff Orpingtons, Buff Minorcas . . . ie : 

Light Brahmas, Black Giants . e 4 a 

Heavy Mixed and Anconas a . 

Mixed Odds & nds ..<-s ‘| 4 

Order from this ad, save time. Fine Free Catalog. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 54, BUCYRUS, OHIO 


32.00 


Easy to Raise Sturdy Chicks! 


Authorities say a good grade of buttermilk is the 
best nourishment for new chicks. Make it from skim 
milkby using Junket Brand Buttermilk Tablets. Send 
25c for packageof 15 tablets—for making Wile N.Y. 





Chr. Hansen's Laboratory,Inc. - Little N. Y. 
WHITE LEGHORN *e2 gndmeles 
Theneage of eight-week-old pullets. Also bab ae aad 


ested, pedi foundation stoc' 
years os at 20° contests. Catalog A ae 


price ‘builetin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
Geo. B. Ferris 999 Union Grand 


* 6) OUR 17th ‘Year R. 8S. C. White 
CHICK and Brown Legs., 9c; Rocks and 
nS 10¢; 12c; H. B., 9¢ 

L. B. Mixed, Te each 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, ‘RICHFIELD, 


Joseph D. Schultz, of Mount Washington, Ohio, 
started with one small Buckeye Mammoth Incuba- 
tor. Today he is operating Buckeyes with 25,000 
egg capacity. Think of his success. 





Needed—2 Billion Baby Chicks 


No matter where you live you will find a tremendous 


No Experience Needed 


Today about one-half of all the hatcheries use 

Simply 
Buckeye 
brings bigger profits because it invariably produces 
big hatches of large, sturdy chicks—because it 
saves time, labor and fuel—and takes a smaller 
No special building re- 
And Buckeye operates so easily it can 


demand for baby chicks already waiting for you. 
poultry-raisers everywhere are buying baby chicks rather 
than hatching in small quantities. It’s better, cheaper and 
safer—a saving in time and work. Farmers and town folks 
operating Buckeye Mammoth Incubators tell us they have 
calls for twice, yes, even three and four times as many chicks 
as they produce. 
crying need for more chicks! 
you can’t help but make big profits! 


$4,000 Profit in One Month 


Hatching baby 

chicks offers you 
a large and new 
source of income. 
Don't miss it, 
man in Indiana 
made $6,000 the very first season. 
A man in New Jersey more than paid 
for his equipment the first year and cleared $1,780 
Another man in Illinois 
cleared $4,000 in a single month last year! 
Profits like these can easily be yours if you grasp 


| Do you sell baby chicks? 


| What capacity incubator ? 




















Today 


Right now in your locality there's a 
If you supply this need, 


Our Plan and personal advice makes 
success easy. Nothing left to chance. 


Money-Making Secrets FREE 
A All these money-making secrets are 
given in our new FREE book. It tells how 
you can start with limited capital, without 
experience or special buildings and make 
big profits at once. We will send you this 
amazing book, free-—if you will simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It shows 
you how a man in Wisconsin cleared 
$10,000 in a year—how a man in Maine 
made $2,750 in a month-—and how you 
can do the same thing! So act quick—fill 
out and mail coupon NOW! 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
2748 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 


Buckeye 


mammoth incubators 


You don’t need experience. We tell you every Made in seven sizes, 1,008 to 12,006 egg- 
thing you need to know to get started and make 


capacity Heated by oil, electricity or gas. 
Can be operated in ordinary room 


—————~————~—~—--—-- 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


2749 Euclid Ave., Springficld, Ohio | 
Send me, FREE, your new book and information about the 
| golden opportunity hatching baby chicks. | 
| Name Address | 
P.O 


State 





6 Cents per Foot and up. 
Costs less than wood. okomo Fence 
besutifies and protects acme Churches. 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 


ORNAMENTAL fe 


Write for FREE Fence Book and New 


on Silver Ward Select Chicks of 
high qudality. Strains of Barron 
& Tanered Leghorns, 8 
neonas, ete. inecorpora’ n our 
>. White Leghorns aoe Anconas 
farred Rocks ide in by Aasorted ail 
presde Tc -Special xtra E35} 
; : od catalog Zefa 
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The Solution—Iwo 


Continued from page 13 


Children? 























city family. Starting with an unencumbered farm, or practically 
so, would doubtless solve the problem for most farmers; those, at 
least, who are not among the least efficient 25 per cent of all farmers. 

But how is the average farmer to come into the possession of 
an unencumbered farm? The small family and child-parent 
farm partnership is a workable answer. 


Children the Largest Farm Surplus 


In the past the farmer has been told and taught much about 
how to grow two blades of grass and pounds of pork where before 
he grew only one. 

Perhaps the time has now arrived to teach the farmer, or for 
the farmer to teach himself, to produce only two children per 
family where now he is producing four or more. Restriction of 
crop and animal production is advocated by many as a solution 
for the farmer’s problem. Perhaps restriction of child produc- 
tion would accomplish the same thing, more effectively? 

The Bible tells man to multiply. It does not tell him at what 
rate he should multiply, or whether he should continue to mul- 
tiply indefinitely. 

It seems reason- 
able to assume, there- 


Nid 


fore, that the Creator 
may intend to leave 
something to man’s Oe ae ee ee Ak 


farm each generation, it is quite conceivable that the demand 
for industrial products would increase more rapidly than would 
he the case if our farm population reproduced more rapidly. 

There are now entire counties in the United States in which 
more than 50 per cent of all the tenant farmers are either sons 
or sons-in-law of their landlords. These farmers will inherit at 
least parts of the farms they are now operating. 

Of course, there would be cases where the farm children do not 
care to own and operate the farm which they inherit, and can 
not sell their farm to some non-farm-reared person for cash. Here 
it would be necessary for the newcomer to climb his way to un- 
encumbered ownership, much as that is done today. But even in 
that event, many of these newcomers to the farm would marry 
farm women who would inherit one-half of the farm holdings of 
their parents, and often the man himself would possess some wealth. 


The Child-Parent Partnership 


There is at present an overlapping of the families of successive 
generations on the farm of 15 or more years. That is, the 


older farm children 

: begin to marry 15 or 

Two marriages, two new more years before 
families, two farms 


their parents die. The 
average American 
farm will provide 





judgment and inge- 
nuity. Perhaps he is 
free to meet new 
and changing social 
adjustments from 
time to time. 

May not the time 
be ripe now for stab- 
ilizing population, as 
well as stabilizing 


160 ACRES 








agriculture and in- 
dustry—for empha- 
sizing the quality 
and opportunity fac- 
tors, with regard to 
population, rather 
than mass _ produc- 
tion? Who is ready 
to say that an in- ey 

creasing farm popu- teat ng 
lation is a_ better 
guarantee of increas- 
ing rural well-being 
than a stabilized 








fairly steady employ- 
ment for from one 
and one-half to two 
men. 

This overlapping 
of farm families is 
therefore not serious. 
It can be taken care 
of by child-parent 
farm partnerships. 
That is, the father 
and son could operate 
the farm on a part- 
nership basis until 
the grandson reached 
an age where he could 








} 
oO come into the part- 
of nership, which would 
re be about the time of 
ae the grandfather’s 
_ death or retirement. 


In the past, society 
has had to teach each 
succeeding genera- 








and stationary popu- 
lation of increasing 
quality and oppor- 
tunity? Is it a more 
scientific route to 
social and economic progress? Perhaps increasing the opportu- 
nities of the individuals within a given population is a better and 
more rapid means to progress than increasing the number of 
individuals within such a given population. 

There is still an annual surplus of births and population on 
our farms. These individuals are brought to maturity on the 
farms, and are then turned over to the city just at the beginning 
of their productive life. 


Keeping Farm Ownership in the Country 


If each farm family were to produce not to exceed an average of 
two adult children, then to the extent that farm children stay 
on the farm and marry only farm men and women they would 
inherit their farms. As soon as farm land, in this case, was all 
cleared of indebtedness each new farm family would inherit an 
unencumbered farm. 

This ought to enable most of these families to enjoy a standard 
of living comparable to that enjoyed by city families. By thus 
eliminating the necessity of most farmers having to pay for a 


A stabilized farm population, averaging only two children to the family, raised 
to maturity, would mean that the rented or mortgaged 
bought only once. After that, it would descend 

Debt would have to be incurred only for self-amortizing improvements 


tion the dignity of 
honest work as the 
means of earning a 
livelihood. If the 
small-family child- 
parent farm partnership here suggested were adopted as a solution 
to our farm problem, society still would need to teach each suc- 
ceeding generation the dignity of honest work, andin addition 
teach its individuals the impropriety of squandering their 
material inheritance. 

Who is ready to say that it won’t work, when it is already in 
partial operation? Who can deny that many of our present 
farmers have partially or wholly inherited the farms they now 
own? Who does not know that American families are decreasing 
rapidly in size? 

The average size of American families in 1860 was 5.3 persons, 
as compared -with 4.3 persons in 1920. The Iowa family consisted 
of 4.6 persons in 1900, and only 4.1 persons in 1920. In 1920, 
the Iowa farm family averaged 4.3 persons, and the urban family 
3.9 persons. 

Who is ready to say that the two-child family is not scientific? 
Who is ready to say thaf it is not desirable? Who is ready to say 
that it is not both a practical and a practicable solution to the 
American farm problem? 


farm would have to be 
by inheritance, unencumbered. 


























Gentlemen, 
here is 
a smoke! 


I WANT you to meet my 
friend, Prince Albert. And 
what I mean by “friend” is 
friend! Why, there’s friend- 
liness in the way the tidy red 
tin smiles down upon you 
from the dealer’s shelf. 
P. A.’s fragrance is just as 
friendly when you swing back 
the lid. 

Fragrance that says “Come 
and get it!”’ in language you 
can’t mistake. Eagerly you 
fill your pipe and apply the 
match or the trick lighter. 
That first wonderful whiff 
confirms this friend-stuff I’ve 
been telling you about. Here 
is smoking with the brakes off. 


JUNE, 1927 


Cool as a notice to ‘Please 
remit.” Sweet as the recollec- 
tion that you already have a 
receipt. Mild as winter in the 
tropics. Mild, but with that 
full, rich tobacco body that 
makes every pipe-load a 
smoke. Nothing else ever 
tasted just like that. 

If you have never met 
Prince Albert, you have never 
known pipe-joy at the very 
top notch. No matter how 
set you appear to be, I urge 
you to try P. A. I can’t talk 
here the way P. A. talks in 
a pipe. That’s the real test. 
Get going today with good 
old P. A. 


PDRINGE ALBE 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 

red tins, pound and half-pound 

tin humidors, and pound crystal- 

glass humidors with sponge-mois- 

tener top. And always with every 

bit of bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 
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of speed, here’s a good 
view of Major Se- 





















What’s this? An overgrown 

June strawberry? They say 

not. They call it a “cheri- 

moya,’’ and that goes, as far as 

we are concerned. But why not 

a “‘strawberimoya’’? The girl 
is Miss Frances Morrison 





All Photographs © U. & U. 


This is the fastest motor boat 
Gar Wood, of Detroit, has built 
—‘*Miss America V.’’ The two 
12-cylinder motors drove the 
boat 56 miles per hour on Bis- 
cayne Bay 














grave’s Sunbeam rac- 
ing car, in which the 
young Englishman 
broke the mile-speed 
record in Florida. He 
went 211 miles an 
hour over a meas- 
ured mile, timed elec- 
trically. The car has 
two 12-cylinder mo- 
tors, tandem 



















On the right is a fine 
sample of fighting 
spirit. Torn by storm 4 
and fire, this Wash- - 
ington spruce is start- 


ing a new tree a hun- 4 
dred feet in the air ¢ 

















































And here’s your movie friend Colleen Moore, wearing a 

1927 summer frock of beige crépe, with an organdie frill 

and a plaited skirt. We like it a lot better than we like 
Colleen’s hair cut, to be frank 


The Union Pacific built these two locomotives, one in 

1867 and one the other day. The big one is an oil- 

burner, with half a dozen cylinders, more or less, and all 

the air compressors and things loaded on the front be- 

cause there is no room on the sides. It looks as though 
it could pull, too 









































Just about 25,000 years lie between these two gentlemen. The live one is Dr. Field 
of Chicago, and the dead one is a youth who lived and died in southwestern France 
fifteen or twenty thousand years before history began. Looks as if he might have 


been bow-legged 
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Force a few strands of arene or 
shredded tarred rope in bell end of 
sewer pipe before cementing the joint. 


Forms should be made of 7%” boards. ses 
Corner posts are 2 x 4’s. See plans on > “ts 3 
page 23. Drive nails from inside of or °e 
forms through corner posts into the 
side boards. 
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Section of tank in operation. Current follows 
dotted line. Because of action of bacteria, solids 
in the sewage are turned into liquid and gas. 


Farmers 
are using these 


Structographs 


LEHIGH’S new book on concrete construction 
is found extremely useful 


either present or future construc- 
tion send for a copy of this book of 
Structographs. It is free. Use 
the coupon. 

When you build of concrete, safe- 





The completed tank (without cover 
slabs), showing inlet line of sewer pipe 
and the outlet line of drain tile in place. 


The baffie-boards, made of 2-inch 
planks, preferably of cypress or chest- 
nut, can now be put in place and 
wedged tightly. These baffles prevent 
a direct current from inlet to outlet. 


HE mails are bringing us a 
steady stream of requests for 
the Lehigh Farm Book of Structo- 
graphs. The interest farmers are 
showing in this book is not surpris- 


FREE! 


TRUCTOGRAPHS on the 
following subjects are in- 
cluded in this new book: 


Foundations and walls 


ing; it is unlike any previous book 
published on the subject of con- 
crete construction around the farm. 

The backbone of this new book 
is close-up photographs—pictures 
taken on actual jobs—pictures that 
make clear at a glance operations it 
would take pages to describe. In 
all there are 280 illustrations and 
working plans covering 18 distinct 
concrete jobs. 

Look over the list, at the right, 
for the improvements you may now 
have in mind. If you are planning 


guard your work by using a good, 
high quality Portland cement — 
buy Lehigh Cement. It is the 
choice of some of the biggest en- 
gineers, contractors and builders in 
this country. 

You can get Lehigh Cement from 
the dealer who displays the Blue- 
and-White “‘ Lehigh Cement”’ Sign. 
He is a good man to know. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


New York, N.Y.; Chicago, IIl.; Allentown, 
Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Spokane, Wash. 
Other offices in principal cities throughout 
the United States. 


WHATEVER YOU BUILD—“LEHIGH” MEANS DEPENDABILITY 


LEHIGH 


. 3 99.2 8 a is Oe 





20 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


Dairy barn floors 

Hog houses Storage cellars 

Concrete walks and steps and 
cellar entrance 

Fence posts Septic tanks 

Manure pits Water troughs 


These additional subjects are 
pictured and described: 


Concrete block garage 
Feeding floors for hogs 
Barnyards Milk houses 
Wells and cisterns 

Barn approaches 
Tobacco curing-houses 











Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Box 15-F, Allentown, Pa. 

Please send me without cost or ob- 
ligation a copy of ‘‘The Lehigh Farm 
Book of Structographs.” 
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AS there ever a girl who, from the 
age of about 15 on, did not sigh 
for a room in which she could en- 
tertain her friends—an attractive and comfortable 
room, near the family living-room, affording a 
place where friends could be entertained, or where 
her club could meet with a certain degree of privacy and without 
trespassing on family rights or convenience? 

If you happen to be one of these girls, and don't know how to 
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it would be better to use a medium shade of brown. 

The paint should be mixed to a medium con- 
sistency (not too thin), or it will not cover the old 
floor coloring well; nor should it be too thick, as it might take too 
long to dry. And if you are especially handy with the paint-brush, 
you might paint a six- or eight-inch border around the edge of 
the floor next to the baseboard. A black border gives a handsome 
finish and contrasts very well with the brown paint. It would be 
a shame, of course, to paint a hardwood floor which is in good 








this sort, use stain and 
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varnish that will not 
hide the grain of the 


wood. 


= shape—for a floor of 
= — | ("| 1 
= —T ! 


HILE the floor is 
drying, you can 
|| think about the fur- 
nishings, and of course 
it is natural to begin 
with the chairs. The 
rummaging must be- 
gin. One or two of the 
straight wooden chairs 
that most of us have 
in our kitchens can be 
repaired, if necessary, 
and then treated with 
the good old standbys 

paint, varnishes or 
\| the quick-drying lac- 
quers. Then, from the 
porch and the attic 
(maybe from a_bed- 
room), you can get at 
least two rocking- 
chairs that could make 
—/j} themselves far more 
































Furnished with “discards” and furbished up with a little paint, varnish and a few ,yards of cretonne 


go about getting such a room, take heart, for you can have it, 
provided just a very few things are possible. 

The first necessity is an extra room which can be converted 
into that little spot of your dreams. Most farmhouses of the 
older type have more rooms than are actually needed, so count 
yourself lucky if there is a room available. 

The second requirement is that you have a little patience and 
enough ambition to “see the thing through’’—with your own 
hands and energy. 

The third item, perhaps the one that you dislike to think about, 
is that a little money must be forthcoming. Not much, though, 
for you can do a great deal with a very few dollars. If, by chance, 
the attic or storeroom holds some odds and ends of fur- 
niture, and if, tucked out of sight on some cupboard shelves, 
you can find some forgotten pieces of materials for curtains 
and covers, and perhaps some old candlesticks and a vase 
or two—well, there you are. Very little else is needed. 


UPPOSE we begin with the floor in this living-room-to-be. 

Is it in good condition? There is scarcely an old floor 
which can not be improved with paint. One coat, applied 
after the floor has been given a good scrubbing and allowed 
to dry thoroughly, is generally enough. It is best to use quite a 
dark paint, as a floor should always “stay down in place” and 
be as inconspicuous as possible, so that it will form a good back- 
ground for the furnishings and rugs. In fact, many attractive 
rooms have the floors painted black. But if the room should 
happen to be rather dark, which is seldom the case in the country, 








useful when given 
places of honor in your 
living-room. If they haven’t been exposed to the weather on the 
porch, they possibly won’t need paint. But if you think their 
appearance could be improved, try a soft tan, as tan usually always 
blends well with nearly all other colors. To make them more 
comfortable and to give them a gay and inviting appearance, 
make a pad for each chair seat. Use unbleached muslin bound 
with bright-red cotton bias-binding, and fill the pad with three 
or four layers of heavy material, possibly cut from an old com- 
fortable. There are all sorts of materials that you can use to 
cover these chair pads. Linen or sateen, plain or plaid gingham, 
or old-fashioned calico (now quite fashionable for furniture 
coverings) can be used with certain success. 
And don’t forget that a bright binding around 
the edges is sure to make them prettier. 


F it is at all possible to have an armchair for 

this room, by all means plan for it. No 
matter how worn and old the armchair may be, 
you can make a slip-cover for it and nobody 
will be the wiser as to its appearance underneath. 
A slip-cover of cretonne is ideal. Very pretty 
cretonne of good, firm weave with attractive 
patterns in cheery colors can now be had for 
as low as 40 or 50 cents a yard, and only a few yards are needed. 
An old Morris chair looks especially well with such a cover. Pad 
the arms and make separate covers for the cushions. 

Full directions for making slip-covers appeared in the April 
Farm Journal. Remember that it is necessary to cut the material 
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rather generously, so that the slip-cover 
will be a little large, for if you cut it too 
skimpingly, the cover will have a stretched 
and scant appearance (like a dress that is 
several sizes too small), and there is no 
allowance for shrinkage. 


F the room has enough space for a couch 

against the wall, a narrow cot or iron bed 
can be pressed into service. Should the 
cot or bed have no head- and foot-rails, 
all the better; but don’t be disturbed if 
the head- and foot-board are in the way, 
for you can make slip-covers to fit on 
these ends in just the same manner that 
the cover fits the chair, and the result will 
be similar to the now popular “day bed.” 

The couch-cover could be of plain dark 
material (which gives you a fine back- 
ground for three or four or even more 
pillows to be covered with brighter and 
gayer materials), or of cretonne. Some of 
the pillows may be covered with cretonne, 
and if the couch-cover is plain make the 
popular patchwork covers from any scraps 
you may have. 

With the question of chairs settled, it is 
now time to think of the table that you 
need. A kitchen table, old or new, will 
do nicely, if painted. Place on it a crash 
runner with crocheted or cretonne bands 
across the ends. The best place for the 
table would be between two windows, 
with the big armchair at one side of the 
table and a rocker on the other. This sort 
of grouping of the furniture always helps 
to make the room look “friendly,” a little 
trick that is well worth remembering. 

Then if you can find a smaller table 
to be placed by the head or foot of the 
couch and place a vase or a pretty bowl 
on this table, you will make the room 
just that much more attractive. 

The curtains for the windows are also 
important. For inexpensive curtains 
there is nothing better than thin un- 
bleached muslin (which you should first 
shrink). They should be cut to reach the 
window-sill and no longer. Allow at least 
a two-inch hem at the top (to insure their 
slipping onto the rods easily), and a three- 
inch hem across the bottom. With just a 
bit more effort you can “dress up” these 
curtains by stitching bands of cretonne or 
plain-colored material across the lower 
edges. 


HERE are a number of other little 
things, of course, that go into making 
the room as attractive as possible. 

On the large table you might have a row 
of books held by tin book-ends, whieh cost 
but a few cents and can easily be deco- 
rated if desired, and a lamp with a pretty 
shade, placed so that its light will fall on 
the armchair. 

The mantel shelf should be simply deco- 
rated. A pair of candlesticks holding 
yellow or orange candles, and a low bowl 
for flowers, or a photograph, in the center 
is sufficient.. A picture, or an old mirror 
with a painted frame, could be hung ever 
the mantel. One or two pictures could 
be hung elsewhere on the walls, about on 
a level with the eyes. 

Even though you can’t have fresh 
flowers the year ’round, you can assure 
yourself of greenery by having a plant or 
two placed near a window on a low stand, 
made perhaps from an onion crate, stained 
or painted, Two or three rag rugs for the 
floor, placed parallel with the walls, are 
all that the room needs to finish it off. 
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Try Puffed Rice with a baked apple and cream 








A BREAKFAST CHANGE 


That Supplants Morning Frowns 
with Morning Smiles 


These toasty grains prove food ‘‘that’s good 
for you’’ can be alluringly delicious, too 


HEN breakfast fails to entice you, 
don’t always blame your appetite. 
Try changing your breakfast. A poor 
breakfast appetite, dieticians now tell us, 
is most often an appetite that needs only 
a touch of variety in food to re-enliven it. 
The old idea was to force the appetite 
inté accepting needed foods. The new 
idea is to tempt it by serving something 
“different,” something unique and totally 
unlike the ordinary dishes. 
Try this, and you'll be surprised at the 
difference in your own acceptance of 
breakfast and your children’s. 


Grain foods that supply the great 
adventure of variety 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are the most unique grain foods known. 
There is no other breakfast delight quite 
like them. They're different from any 
other known — alluringly, wonderfully 
different. They taste like toasted nut- 
meats; they tempt like confections. Chil- 
dren who resist ordinary cereals revel in 
their unique deliciousness. 


Over 20% bran— 
but you would never guess it 
Each grain is steam puffed to 8 times 
its normal size; then oven toasted to a 
wonderful, crunchy crispness. Every food 
cell, too, is broken in this.process and 
digestion thus made easy. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, 
steam-exploded to fairy richness. Over 
20% is bran, but to eat it you would 
never guess it, so delightfully is it con- 
cealed. Supplies, too, minerals of wheat, 
so necessary to the healthful diet. 

Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, 
steam-exploded like the wheat. Its fla- 
vor is unique among grain foods, Its 
food value high in carbohydrates. 

Many delightful ways to serve 

Serve with milk or cream or half and 
half. Try with fresh and cooked fruits. 
Use as a between-meal tidbit for chil- 
dren; as a light luncheon enticement; 
or, as a before-bed snack that will sup- 
ply nourishment without imposing on 
the digestion. 











THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 


Refreshing 


as an hours 


nap 


Nothing so restful as a cup of really 
good tea! 

Try it whenever you feel tired. 
Stop for just ten minutes to linger 
over a bit of fragrant steaming green 
tea from Japan. 

You ll find it as refreshing as an 
hour's nap. 

For Japan Greeri Tea is tea at its 
best, tea in its natural state, uncol- 
ored and unfermented, 
withall the flavor-laden 
juicesof the fresh leaves 
preserved by imme- 
diate sterilization. 

Drink it with every 
meal and at least once 
during the afternoon. 


Specify Japan Green 
Tea when you buy. Put 
up for the home in 
"i af under various 
wands.- Several grades 
and prices. The best will 
cost you only a fraction 
of a cent a cup 
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Wild Fruit 
Delicacies 
By 
Florence 







































HAVE yet to see the wild apples that 

won’t make delicious jelly, or the 
property owner who would object to 
having some of his roadside fruit gathered 
or even harvested from under a wild tree 
growing on his hillside, if he is approached 
in the right way. 

To make wild-apple jelly, cut up the 
apples—cores, skins and all—just cover 
with cold water and boil, stirring and 
mashing, until the apples are mush. 
Drain in a cheesecloth bag, boil juice 20 
minutes, add equal measure of sugar, 
boil five minutes more and—there you 
are, with a dozen or more tumblers of 
crystal-clear, tangy, delicious jelly, which 
will recall, in winter, some beautiful sum- 
mer trip. Try adding a very finely 
shredded California orange—skin, pulp 
and all—to your juice. After cooking, 
pour it, unstrained, into the glasses. You 
obtain a sort of sublimated apple jelly or 
orange marmalade, whichever you care 
to call it. Or boil a bouquet of mint in 
the juice and strain it out before adding 
the sugar; color with enough vegetable 
coloring to make it an attractive green. 
Our New England grandmothers used to 
add a rose geranium leaf or two to the 
first boiling, to give the jelly a fragrant, 
spicy flavor. 

Wild raspberries are delicious beyond 
words. We seldom find enough to have 
any left over for cooked products. A 
few, however, stewed quickly .and the 
juice crushed out, will flavor delectably a 
batch of apple jelly; in fact, such jelly is 
among our two or three especially prized 
favorites. 

Blackberries are a communistie road- 
side fruit all over the country. We have 
found that commercial pectin is of great 
value in our blackberry jam, for, with the 
pectin, the jam need only be boiled a 
minimum of time and therefore retains 
the freshness of flavor and lovely color 
always lost by long cooking. Try the 
following novelty for blackberries, logan- 
berries and raspberries (tame ones, if you 
wish): 

Blackberry mash: . Stew the berries 
with sugar to your taste, and thicken the 
product with a little corn-starch, mois- 
tened with a bit of cold water, so that the 
jam will just pour—the whole being about 
as thick as soft marmalade. Pour on 
shredded wheat, then add cream; or add 
a little to any kind of morning cereal, 
using cream as usual, and see if it isn’t a 
wonderful combination. I know one 
family which enjoys this rather novel 
breakfast jam so much that a supply is 
always canned for winter use. 

Elderberry breakfast jam is delicious on 
cereal, also. Boil any amount of the 
berries, with enough water to prevent 
sticking (and give requisite amount of 
sirup), until well broken; measure juice, 
add about one-third as much sugar and 
cook, stirring and mashing until the 
berries are like a thin jam—about half an 
hour. Thicken slightly with a little corn- 
starch moistened with cold water, so that 











Delicious, 


Healthful 


HERE’ a salad designed for 
busy women whose days are 
very full. Try it. See how good 
it is. 

Orange and Canned Peach Salad 


Peel oranges and cut into one-fourth inch 
slices. Arrange on lettuce-covered salad 
plates, alternately with canned = sliced 
peaches. Garnish with walnut halves. 


_ Your family will compliment you on 
its deliciousness. Tell them it’s health- 
ful, too. 


Oranges contain natural salts and acids 
that are rare appetizers and digestive aids. 


And oranges, though known as “acid 
fruit,” have an alkaline reaction in the 
blood. They actually counteract the acid- 
ity caused by other good, but acid-form- 
ing, foods such as meat, fish, eggs, cereals, 
breads, etc. 


“Acidity,” as all physicians know, 
is the basic cause of many common ail- 
ments. 

So serve oranges often for their lus- 


ciousness, for the time they save, and for 
the good they do in balancing the diet. 


We’ve a booklet that gives all the latest 
recipes for salads and desserts. Write 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Dept. 
1906, Box 530, Station “C,” Los Angeles, 
for acopy. We'll send it to you free. 

The better California oranges are trade- 
marked “Sunkist” on the wrapper and on 
the skin of the fruit. Rigid standards of 
selection make them uniformly good. 
Your dealer has them. 


To be sure of getting 


California 


Sunkist 


Oranges 


of Uniformly Good Eating Quality 
Look for the Trade-mark 





California Fruit Growers Exchange 





Box 530, Station **C”’ Los Angeles, California 
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the jam will just pour—about the con- 
sistency of any jam.. Put a spoonful on 
your cereal just before adding cream. 
rhis is deliciofis and slightly different. It 
iy be canned without thickening for 
inter use and thickened with the corn- 
tarch when opened. 


Elderberry juice is used similarly to 
ipe Ice To prepare, cook the berries 

th just enough water to cover them. 
Cook until soft and broken, stirring and 
nashing thoroughly until the berries are 

thin mush. Let drip in a jelly bag 
vernight. Next morning pour off very 


irefully (to avoid the sediment) through 
two thicknesses of wet cheesecloth and 


bring to a boil, adding Half a cupful of 
igar to each quart of juice; can, boiling 


hot, in pint jars. If you prefer, sweeten 
his to taste instead of measuring sugar, 
emembering that it should’ be over- 


weetened, so that when used it may be 
poured over chipped ice, or diluted with 
ice water, requiring no more sweetening. 


Chis is very good. 


For Black Betty fill a very liberally 
buttered glass baking-dish with alternate 
layers of thin buttered bread and half- 
inch layers of elderberries, sprinkling each 
layer of berries with sugar—about two 
tablespoonfuls. Bread with the buttered 
side up should form the top layer. Pour 
over all about one-half cupful of hot 
water, and bake (covered) aul about 
an hour, or until berries seem well broken, 
then remove cover and bake until top is 
browned and the “Betty” seems rich and 
well done. Serve with hard sauce. 


Home-made grape juice is always a 
greatly prized luxury. This is the beét 
recipe | know: Stem and mash six pounds 
of grapes. Add one quart of water, boil 
until soft, mashing and stirring, then 
strain. Next morning again strain off 
carefully through three thicknesses of 
cheesecloth, add one pound of sugar, boil 
up, can in pint jars—and you can’t have 
too many! A jar or two of grape juice 
makes an especially nice little gift to take 
to an invalid 


Piquant grape jam, the finest you ever 
tasted! For this the grapes must be 
picked at just the psychological moment; 
they must be entirely green, but picked 
when crisp, before they begin to color or 
soften the least bit. Halve them with a 
sharp knife, pick out seeds, wash, add 
three-fourths their weight of sugar and a 
spoonful of water to start steam. Bring 
to boiling point, then simmer about one- 
half hour. Pour into sterilized glasses and 
cover with paraffin. This jam ts delicious 
with poultry or other meats, or accom- 
panied with cheeseballs, with lettuce 
salad, instead of the more conventional 
nd costly Bar-le-duc. The halving and 
seeding is, I must confess, a job, but the 
finished product pays. We make it a 
family spree and usually take the grapes 
into our ‘‘outdoor kitchen’’—which is the 
shady lawn under a big poplar tree—to 
prepare them. This location has every 
advantage over the house, for, besides the 
delight of the beautiful outdoors, think of 
the joy of not having to consider tidiness, 
ind being able to toss the seeds far and 
wide! These solid grapes go a long way, 
and even a couple of quarts or so, often 
picked in a minute from one vine, pan 
( or rather tumbler out—surprisingly. 
Ripe grapes can, of course, be used in 
numberless well-known ways. 


Wild-grape conserve is worth trying. 
[t requires one peck wild grapes, one cup- 
ful water, three pints sugar, two pounds 
seedless raisins, one-half pound chopped 
nuts (if desired) added just before taking 
up. Cook grapes with water until fruit is 
soft and broken, squeeze out juice (there 
should be about three pints), add sugar 
and raisins, boil 20 minutes, then pour into 
sterilized tumblers and seal with paraffin. 
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The best jam or jelly now is made 
with only one minute’s boiling 


N making jams and jellies by the old-fash- 

ioned, long-boiling method you know only 

too well how you would get a jelly texture one 
time and a syrupy failure the next. 


You were not to blame. The reason for the 
failures in jam and jelly making has been 
that fruits vary so much in the amount of 
jellying substance they contain. Even those 
which have the most of it differ from season to 
season—and within the same season, losing it 
as they ripen—so that at the very time when 

















You cannot have a failure 
when you make your jams 


their flavor is finest they have been least suit- ond jet isn aa 
able for jelly making. Certo way 

Very few fruits have enough of this jellying 6, Corto from your grocer 

substance to jellify all the juice they contain. —oday. It is now packed with 

That is why by the old-fashioned method you —the__ ree oe Pe pg dente 

> = - - . . . = . } . en ” 

~ , it juice away before under the label so you wi 

had to boil half your fruit juice } | one lo hast commie Sau 

this jellying element was concentrated enough tions for making nearly 100 

to jell the remaining Juice. differentdeliciousjams, jellies 

and marma!ades 


Certo has changed all this. Now, any- 
one, even without previous experience, can 
make perfect jams and’ jellies with only 
one or two minutes’ boiling. You can use any 
fruit you like, when it is fully ripe and the 
flavor is at its best. You can be absolutely sure 
of success every time. Never another failure! 


For Certo is the natural jellying substance, 
taken from fruits in which it is abundant, 
concentrated, highly refined and bottled for 
your convenient use. Just one or two minutes’ 


boiling by the Certo method and you are sure CERTO 
of a perfect jell every time. Jon manine 
SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle 
A —enough to make 6—10 glasses of 
‘ jelly, depending on the recipe used. 
a Beautifully illustrated booklet on 


“Jams,Jelliesand Marmalades”—free! 








Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept.69, Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with the new book- 
let in color. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 
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“a7 Aunt Harriet 
L 
HEN a caller brings you flowers, ’ 
should you lay them aside until he : } } 
leaves, or put them in water at once? If Opens Fruit Jars Easily fy 
your caller is taking you to an entertain- Just grip the large white \ es 
ment, who suggests starting? How long Presto lip and give a slight | ' pt 
should I wait before answering a letter? pull. The ring stretches. ° 
as Air rushes in. The tightest o 
; Ri i seal is broken and caps Ww 
he nicest way to receive flowers is to put ; : m 
them in water at once, reserving a blossom come off quickly and easily. 
or two to wear and offering vour caller one And you always have a tight seal when ot 
a he cay _—'s A you can with Prestorings. They havethe ar 
i 7 ape ; grip and stretch that insures against can- tr 
It does not matter who s iggests starting ning failures. Made extra thick and extra 
out for an entertainment The young man tough to withstand steam and boiling. by 
is supposed to call for the young lady at the The distinctive white Presto lip on the 
proper time and she should be ready to start. red Presto ring is a guarantee of Presto m. 
If there is any hesitation, the young lady can quality. Only Presto has this mark, f 
i fa th qieash Stivun tin Khas OP? , Accept no substitute. o 
\ letter containing anything requiring an SEND FOR THREE DOZEN P . 
immediate answer should be replied to in a If your dealer can't give you genuine ws 
Geary we te 8 “ : Presto rings send 30¢ in stamps and your ta 
y OF two, otherwise It 18 quite correct to dealer's name. We will mail three dozen S 
. week or two before replying. All Presto rings postpaid. Department F-23 St 
depends upon the degree of friendship be- Cupples Company, Saint oe wl 
tween the correspondents. on ‘or cold pack, 
. ¥ ‘ 4 water bath. P 
7 —_ . ° pres- as 
ET See / EASE describe some active games sure, e, Sed bot me 
te which can be played indoors or out- Bing with be 
@ aoors by a Pe PPY ( rouwd, fre 
ft ( W th The ‘“‘Number Game”’ is very successful sh 
0O | for breaking formality where there are th: 
strangers. A large-figured number, cut from kil 
1 calendar or made on paper with a heavy wii 
es Nn Ww Cre lead pencil, is pinned on each person, and cor 
the leader, provided with a conductor's . 
re : punch, stands and calls one large number 
The Kitchenkook gives you tatime. The players then get together in 
. groups so that their numbers added to- Lp Tr 
the advantages of city gas gether total (or form) the number called. Presto Caps era 
° Che leader punches the card of each one of F wuts 
service no matter where you the first etoun making up the total. s “ 
; ¢1 » - - ; **Turtle,”’ a good game ior boys, is played I oe 
? 0 ’ a ros : ( 
live, for Kite he nke k 1S a as follows The boys are seated In a row u pp es ‘ re 
gas stove. Makes and burns with chins resting on knees and each holding ry magic thi 
. ‘ his left ankle with his right hand and his es O 1b 
its own gas from gasoline. right ankle with his left hand. At a signal opener hal 


c the ‘turtles start for a goal a short distance eat 
The clear blue flame Ol the away The objec *t is “es have the turtles JAR RINGS we: 









































































ie i world’s fastest cookstove makes | waddle to the goal and back without taking tho 
: ; . ‘ . their hands from their ar nie A prize should same ‘ oni 
: ; cooking a delight. It lights be awarded the boy reaching the starting - pro 
4 uae : : oint first. ; N P 
aS with a match and in one min- | ?°Fo. “Novelty Pass” divide the players | Saal ARKERS sho 
i} ute one or all burners are into two sections with a leader for each a y HAIR asc 
+ ine d f, sectior The players sit on the floor, the and 
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Cool Ways for Hot 
“‘Days—By the late 
Wicks Washburn, M. ‘D. 

















Mot of the heat prostrations occur 
l ring in temperate climate come from 
easily avoidable causes, and often what is 
popularly called “‘sunstroke”’ is not sun- 
stroke at all. I have noticed two kinds 
of prostrations—one in which recovery, 
when it did oceur, was not rapid and in 
many instances never complete, and the 
ther in which survivors recovered quickly 
nd completely. The first of these was 
true sunstroke. The second was caused 
by drinking extremely cold liquids. 


Evidence of this abuse and how it 
masquerades under false colors can be 
found on nearly any hot day in newspaper 


iunnouncements such as this: ‘“‘The day 
was extremely hot. Mr. A—— had just 
taken a glass of soda water at Blexey’s Drug 
Store and had gone but a short distance, 
when he was overcome by the heat.”’ 

None of us would think of such a thing 

; swallowing -a pint of ice all in a mo- 
ment, yet we do as badly ‘in drinking 
beverages which have been chilled to the 
freezing point of water. This is a powerful 
shock to the system and it is little wonder 
that it frequently paralyzes and sometimes 
kills. Prostrations come suddenly, and 
with practically no warning. Death or 
complete recovery follows promptly. 

The “Danger Signals 
Co 

True sunstroke, or heat stroke, is gen- 
erally preceded by some warning. Head- 
iche is the usual signal. The conse- 
quences of this affection are serious enough 


warrant our taking care of ourselves 
during the torrid weather. Fortunately, 
this can be done without subjecting our 
habits to Spartan restrictions; for, in 
eating, our natural inclinations in hot 
weather ordinarily serve as a fair guide, 


though some of us might cut down a little 
on meat, candy, butter, potatoes and wheat 
products. These are the heating foods and 
should be replaced with such vegetables 
as carrots, tomatoes, lettuce, endive, onions 
and beets, and all fruits except bananas. 

Ice-cream being very cold when eaten, 
cools us for a few minutes, but few realize 
that ice-cream contains enough heat to 
offset this momentary cooling. 

Ice-cream is one of the “fuels’’ that 
first cool and then produce an unusual 
umount of warmth. The sugar and cream 
butterfat) are responsible for this. Some 
liquids, also, are heating, particularly 
milk, cocoa and the various milk mixtures. 
Because of this, they, as well as ice-cream, 
should not be taken in addition to a full 
meal, but rather as a part of it. 

Tea and coffee are heating because of 
their stimulating action on the heart. 
Chey are a handicap on a hot day. The 
drinking of cold (but not extremely cold) 
water is a distinct aid in keeping cool in 
hot weather, as it promotes perspiration 
and a rapid expulsion of toxins through the 
pores and kidneys. Such water should be 
drunk slowly, and not to excess. 

Clothing for hot weather should be 
light in color and loose. A comfortable 
hat is very important as a safeguard 
against sunstroke for those of us who 
must be exposed to the sun’s rays. 

Observation of these precautions. in 
eating, drinking and dress, together with 
frequent bathing, plenty of sleep, as well 
as avoidance of overexertion on hot days, 
not only helps to ward off sunstroke but 
also improves our health and general com- 
fort. And last, do not worry, for this 
overworks the brain and thereby in- 
creases the possibilities of sunstroke. 
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FREE 





10-Day Tube 


Send the Coupon 











Don’t Believe 


Your teeth are naturally “off color” 


Simply remove the dingy FILM that 
clouds them and imperils healthy gums 


ELIEVING your teeth are nat- 
urally dull is a great mistake. 


Science has proved otherwise. Per-| 


mitting your teeth to be other than 
clear and beautiful is an injustice to 
yourself. 

Largely on dental advice, millions 
are now multiplying the beauty of 
their smiles. New methods of tooth 
cleansing and gum care have been 


found. 


With right daily care, you can) 


work wonders with your teeth. Can 
give them whiteness and clearness 
that amaze. But not with ordinary 
brushing. Just send the coupon and 
a 10-day supply will be sent to start 


rou. 
: It’s film that hides 

pretty teeth and imperils gums 
Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it... a slippery, 
viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” 


and dingy. 





It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. And they, with 


| tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing method 
is failing in its duty. . 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has ‘turned to this method. 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes -that film, then 
firms the gums. No harsh grit, 
judged dangerous to enamel, 


Send the coupon. Clip it now be- 
fore you forget. 














\-------- , 
! Mail this for P ansoud Pat.orr, j 
‘' FRE ube . 
! 10Day Tubeso ©6=— RAP SOUENT | 

i DENT CO. 
: ok aa, ae S. Wabash Ave. The New-Day Quality Dentifrice : 
Chicago, LL, U. S. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 

1 Jame. 

i H 
i 
Address... PRS en eae ee en a j 
Only one tube to a family. 2418 5 
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The New Design 
Triple Motion 
WHITE 


MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER jay 


T 


Freezer and make your own ice cream. 
You know that only pure ingredients 
will be used, that this delicacy will 
come to your family in its most nour- 
ishing form. 


HAT is the paramount reason why 
you should own a White Mountain 


Another reason is the convenience of being 
able to serve ice cream or sherbets at any time 
—in any quantity — independent of other 
sources of supply. 

And there is also the money saving reason. 
An ice cream freezer in the home will soon 


for itself and render service indefinitely. 


The New Design Triple Motion White Mountain Freezer makes ice 
cream of wonderful smoothness and freezes it quickly and easily. 


Ask your dealer to show you this new 
freezer and we think you will buy one. 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CoO., Inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


@ 
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Easy Way to 
Get Rid Rid of Rats 


Inexpensive asia Ses System Knocks ’Em 
Winding—Easy to Use—They 
Leave Overnight. 


Rats are more dangerous than disease! They kill 
livestock, spread disease germs and eat their wv eight 
in gold! At last a chemist has discovered a simple 


remedy that works like magic. You can tid your 
whole premises of these dangerous pests overnis 
Rats seek this delicious remedy, eat it greedi 
and leave the house to die outdoors! No offens 
ors. Users say it gets amazing result 
The discoverer of this new remedy is s@ sure that 





it will quickly rid your place of rats that he offers 
to serid a full size $2 package for only $1.30. Send 
no money; simply ‘mail us your name and address, 
and the remedy will be sent immediately. After a 


week’s use, if your rats haven't disappeared, the 
remedy costs you nothing. This guarantee is iron- 


clad. Write now. 
Bam Chem. Co., 321 First Ave., Columbus, Ga. 





New Baby Things 


Embroidery designs, 25 cents per set 
Cross-stitch designs, 35 cents per set 
Transfer designs for embroidering baby things can 
be purchased from any McCall Pattern Agency, or 
ordered through The Farm Journal. In ordering, be 

sure to give correct number of set. 


Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in 
ao for our up-to-date 1927 Spring and Summer Cc ata- 
log, containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and 
children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give ntimber and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. Send all orders to The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Adv. 


STOVINK 5!:05°.2%2 

STOVES BLACK 
Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 
even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 
your dealer for it. Samrle bottle 10c prepaid. 


Johnson's Laborztory, [. ©. Eox 91€, Worcester, Mass. 








*“Cone Painting” 
7 a 








body can doit. For fancy handkerchiets, 
scarts, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 
drapes. Complete trial outfit, 
only $1.00. Includes complete 
and explicit instructions; silk 
crepe handkerchief, stamped with 
latest design; 3 bottles color: ltube 
background white; 1 pkg. metallic 
gold; 1 brush; 12 cones, a emt 
ed cone painting booklet FREE. Send 





t 
would easily cost many times more in 
stores—you pay only $1. Order today! 
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KILL LS gt ERY 


New LE Lie scientific dis- 
covery for ridding farms of this w 
Economical | touse. No injury to fer- 
tility of soil. Productive crops grow 
where Lo peed 8 onc eae a steotion 
bsolute! or mon e 

Write. for complete details today. 

Dixon Chemical Co., Dixon, Ill. 


or l-minute embroidery. Quick. Easy. Any- 





oday. Handkerchief and materials 


Thay y “erdsChandler, Dept. 42,913 VanBurenSt.,Chicago 
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5829. Ladies’ Dress. 

















New nosfee tron! 








ready, dependable. Lasts a_lifetime Low _ priced, 


i™ once for special introducto: 


5805. Ladies’ Dress (slender hips). 
30 DAYS HOME TRIAL §2s ironire 


a” Makes ironing amazingly easy in every home. Ends hot 
\4 stove drudgery. Saves steps. Costs only 1 cent for three 
J \ hours’ use. No cords nor tubes to bother with. Always 


5821. 
5816. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
5815. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
5814. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
5823. Child’s Dress. 8 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2 years. 


) Q! Guaranteed. Liberal Trial. Try it 30 days. Write at 
. low price offer and 


i> liberal trial opportunity. © risk. ° a 
tion. Send name and address today 

4 5) Agents! Write quick for Special Iron Offer 

—— Akron Lamp Co., 76 tron Bidg., Akron, C. 





DO YOU 


STAMMER 





Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 


‘Patterns for Summer 


Sewin 1g 











7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 


5837. Dress for Juniors and Misses. 4 sizes: 14, 


16, 18, 20 years. 


5825. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


46 inches bust measure. 
8 sizes: 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52 inches bust measure. 


Child’s Playdress. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years, 


5820. Child’s Overalls. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
5109. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 


um, 88-40; ‘large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

















Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how | 
eured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 





7989 Bogue Bidg., 1147 &. Minois » eats Se, 





AGI ENTS—Our New Household I Device 


washes and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Complete outfit costs less than brooms. Over half 





Prices of patterns obtainable from The 
Farm Journal will be found in first 


column on this page 








profit Harper Brush Works, 142 3rd Street, Fairheld, lowa. 
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e Arbors and 


‘Pergolas 


Continued from page 11 











blooming bulbs and later carpeting an- 
nuals or perennials bordering the way, 
while about the foundation of the struc- 
tures flowering native plants among ever- 
ereen shrubs or dwarf conifers should be 
thickly studded. Here silver-lace vine, 
honeysuekles or hardy jasmines could be 
used for the covering to good advantage. 
They should be pruned of all side growth 
at the base so that the top growth becomes 
thick enough to make a dense covering. 

[It would be hard to imagine a garden 
without honeysuckles. They have been 
associated with the cottage dooryards for 
generations, with their grace and delicious 
fragrance, which Maeterlinck described 


as the “soul of dew,”’ wafted to us through 
the open window. 
Roses should not be overlooked in the 


smallest of gardens, and arbors covered 
with ramblers or climbing tea roses afford 
in endless amount of beauty and comfort. 
To form the foundation setting for such an 


arbor, the old-fashioned roses should be 
grouped, s the cabbage rose, rugosa, 
hugonis and sweetbrier roses. 


‘Build for “Permanence 


These out-of-door structures require fore- 
thought Soft woods are not durable. 
They should be built to last. And the 
‘draperies’? to cover them require equal 
consideratiot Nearly all vines need a 
rich soil to support the necessary amount 
of top growth expected of them. When 
planting, a deep, wide hole well enriched 
with rotted stable manure, or wood soil 
and keaf mold, should be prepared. Yearly 
enrichment should always be given, and 
some cultivation to insure new growth. 

Whenever possible the plants should be 
illowed to grow naturally. Note the 
delightful manner in which Nature hangs 
her festoons of bittersweet, clematis, 
woodbine and ampelopsis over old fences 
and dead tree stumps. 

In beautifying the small home grounds 
there is just one thing to remember: Too 
ubs and garden ornaments are 
ynable as too few. Plan for 


many shi 


ust as objecti 


a grassy plot and have this hemmed in by 
a well-balanced massed planting, especially 
the corners, with sufficient bordering 


flowers to give color and harmony to the 
background of the picture. And like a 
rich frame for this picture a tree here and 
there of grace, and beauty should rise 
above the boundary line, and the tiresome 
level of the flower-beds and walks will be 
broken and brought before the eye in 
agreeable sections of light and shade. 
Some of the nursery firms put land- 
scaping suggestions in their catalogs, or 
booklets. Get your nursery- 


in separat 
with your planting problems. 
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Billie: ‘‘The minister said the Lord 
is ever ready to help in ‘time of 


trouble. Now’s your chance, Lord!’’ 











Agriculture is rapidly adopting 
the pewer that has helped build 


industrial success. 
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The electrical industry brings 
forty years’ experience to the farm 


O LONGER is rural elec- 

trification only “a possi- 
bility.” The building of rural 
lines is in active progress; and 
the policy of electric light and 
power companies is to extend 
rural service as fast as ¢circum- 
stances will permit. 


The electrical industry is ap- 
plying the experience of forty 
years of service to cities and 
industry to the problem of de- 
livering electric service to 
farms. Where the demand is 
sufficient to justify the building 
of lines ona business basis, farm- 
ers are having no trouble get- 
ting service. For, toderive the 
full benefit of rural electrifi- 
cation, the varied use of power 
as wellas light must be applied. 


Only through cooperation be- 
tween the producers and the 
consumers—light and power 
companies and the farmers— 
can rural electrification be 
brought about. The farmer 
should take advantage of the 
great variety of things electric- 
ity can do. The industry, 
meanwhile, is working with 
representatives of farmers in 
twenty states to devise new 
equipment and improve that 
now in use. 


The benefits of electricity 
which are now enjoyed on 
260,000 farms will be extended 
to hundreds of thousands of 
progressive farms within the 
next few years. Ask your 
power company for informa- 
tion and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the U. S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce and the 
Interior, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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i Lo keep you 
at groomed through 


Summer 


To Look your best . . . travel- 
ing, motoring, dancing or just 
existing under the summer sun 
. « « you need a Face Powder 
that lasts, keeping you always 
as dainty as when you left your 


























‘ fi dressing table. In Armand Cold 
4). Cream Powder, aliny bit of Cold 
ie i Cream first gives your skin a de- 
aay lightful, rose-velvet bloom. 
| nm ie Then, because it makes the 
Hit 1] Powder more adherent, this 
im =a little magic bit of Cold Cream 
a ae also preserves your good groom- 
ha ail ing—keeping your skin cool 
i ih i . . « making the fresh, pleasant 
i i 1 look of your Powder last. 
mt Write for free trial sample—lo learn 
4 if Ate how just a different Powder can add to 

at ii | your comfort and smart appearance. 

bt a} { ; on the hot days, the trying evenings of 
i Wa i summer. (We will also include a free 
Vi I trial sample of the new Armand Eau de 
i lie la _— Cleansing Cream.) Armand, 
Hy i i f Dept. S, Des Moines. 
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Tips for Trout--Anglers 


OYS, don’t get 

the idea that 

only men can 

fish for trout. Two of the best 

trout-fis pense I’ve ever known were 

boys. f there were any trout in a brook 
they m. »w how to get them. 

lrout-fishing has to be learned, though. 

It differs from 

fishing for perch 


or sunfish. To 
catch these does 
not require any 


special skill; to 
catch trout does. 

I'll tell you how 
to make a start 
in the sport. Then 


‘By E. W. BROCK WAY 


But I’m going to 
strike a happy medium 
in selecting an outfit, 
for quite a few boys will want to spend 
more money for tackle. A good enough 
steel rod can be bought for $1 or $1.50. 
For a boy, the rod should be not more 
than eight and one-half feet long, pref- 
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It’s easy to identify a trout 


erably eight feet. A fair quality 
enamele d-silk or braided-silk line, 
25 yards long, can be had for. 50 
or 75 cents. A single-action reel 
costs about as much. A _ half- 
dozen single-snelled hooks, sizes 
two to six, cost about 35 cents. 
A basket, or creel, may be im- 
provised at home. 

Having bought and arranged 
your equipment, you are ready to 
oie fishing. If there is a brook 
of medium size near where you 
live, I would advise fishing this 
when you first start. Don’t ap- 
proach the brook in a big hurry, 
and don’t make a lot of {noise. 
Another thing: Be sure that you 
do not let the shadow of your 
body or your rod fall over the 
water. Unless the banks of the 
brook are bush-grown, it is always 
best to “scrooch down” when 
fishing, particularly if the day is 
bright and sunny, so the trout 
can’t see you. 








it will be up to you to keep on learning. 
I have fished for trout for more than 25 
years and about every time I go fishing I 
learn something new. And it is just that 
—something new all the time—that makes 
fishing a sport of which one who is a real 
fisherman never tires. 

The chief requisites of a good trout- 
fisher are common sense, alertness and 
lots of patience. Fine equipment has 
nothing to do with learning. In fact, 
some trout-fishermen of long experience 
never use elaborate equipment. I have 
two handsome and expensive split-bamboo 
rods, but I use an old cheap steel rod more 
often than either of the fancy ones. It 
has pulled in many fine trout for me. 
It’s like an old friend. 


Moderate-Priced Equipment 


The first thing for the young trout- 
fisherman to do is to find a brook where he 
knows there are trout and start right in 
fishing. As to tackle—one can use a 
willow pole, a cheap cotton line and a 
two-cent hook. Though line and hook 
cost but a few cents, probably it will do 
just as well as an outfit costing a lot of 
money. So the boy who has only ten or 
fifteen cents to spend for a hook and line 
shouldn’t be misled by thinking he can’t 
learn to catch trout. 


In fishing small and medium 
streams it is always best to fish from the 
banks. The banks of some brooks contain 
so many bushes and trees, however, that 
this is not possible. In such cases you 
will have to wade the brook. This should 
be done with the least amount of com- 
motion possible. 


Study the Streams 


Next to caution the most important thing 
in trout-fishing is to study the different 
kinds of brooks and to learn something 
about the favorite lingering places of the 
trout in your chosen stream. In early 
spring, when brooks are high, vou will in- 
variably have better success in small and 
medium-sized brooks. But if a big stream 
is the only available one, try to get as 
near headwaters as possible. As the sea- 
son advances and the weather gets warmer 
and the brook lower, trout seek deeper 
water. 

About “baiting up’’—many trout-an- 
glers, and some who are mighty good ones, 
too, will not use more than one worm on 
the hook at a time.- They say that a 
single worm looks natural on the hook, 
whereas two or three or four would not 
look natural; that worms that get into a 
brook are found singly, not in clusters. 
And this is very true. ~ According to the 
claims of experienced anglers, trout give 
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preference to the single worm almost every 
time, for trout are extremely cautious and 
sly. I have tried both methods faithfully, 
and my finding has been in favor of using 





two or three or four worms at a time in- 
stead of one. It’s up to each one of you 
to find out for yourself which is the better 
method 

But here is one point that you should 
be very careful about: Put the worms on 
the hook so that a goodly portion of each 
worm will be left wriggling. Of course, 
when several worms are used the hook 
can not run through the longer part 
of each worm; hence you have to loop the 
worms Alwavs be sure, too, that the 
hook is well concealed by the worms. This 

rc——- 











A Tis hiding-place when the aan 


runs dry 


means that if you have a lot of strikes you 
will need a goodly supply of worms. Fill 
your bait-box before you start for the 
brook. 

When a trout strikes, don’t try to yank 
its head off. Many good anglers do give 
a slight quick twitch to the rod the in- 
stant a trout strikes, but I do not employ 
this method for several very good reasons. 
In fiy-casting, a slight jerk is necessary, 
but fly-casting is not for the beginner. 
When you have a strike simply keep the 
line taut so as not to give the trout the 
least chance to work himself free from the 
hook. In a steel rod there is enough 
spring resistance to set the hook without 
yanking or ag hing. 

These tips, boys, should help you. Get 
out along the brooks at your first oppor- 
tunity. But whatever you do, don’t for- 
get to procure a fisherman’s license, if one 
is needed in your state. Otherwise, the 
cost of your fishing trip may be greater 
than the value of the fish you catch. 


cz 
5¢ Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
54,321; 844 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold sea! attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY 

















BANNER 


R. R. RAIL DESIGN STEEL 


POSTS 


Better Fence 
for Less Work £& 


Here are the steel fence posts you will find pay 
‘you best in long service, with less work to set 

up. Note the big features which save work and = sy cic}"sreel 
help make better fences. point wieheeee 
Banner Posts are not affected by frost. Your fence is Battleship 
grounded wherever a steel post is used and danger *'**’- om ond 
to your stock from lightning is greatly reduced. With P72 °°° 22 
Banner Posts the fence line can be burned off every 
year, thus getting rid of weeds, insects and rubbish. 
The clean farm grows the best ‘and biggest crops and 
with the least labor and expense. 


Banner Steel Fence Post GUARANTEE 


cAll Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of railroad rail design with 

heavy backbone reinforcin ym 4 are GUARANTEED ¢o give the 

l of or longer service t any other steel fence post of same weight 

ich ts used under similar conditions. Any bu who will show that Anchored eolidlyas 

Banner Posts, purchased through his Fv he fe failed to give this e ae “yo Chie 
= be supplied by us with new posts free of charge and with- wing anchor. 


Send for Free Booklet “How Fences Increase Farm Earnings” 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Ch . ¥ Boston , Cleveland, Phi 
Ses Sle 28 s . nr? lew . ¢ ev aa. 9 byt ty ladelpbia, B tamer ig? Bag Detroit, 
ete pee ver, Sat" Eaxe City” oe 


NOT A SBLIT SEED WHITING’S 


CELEBRATED BRUSHES 









Frequent notches fa 
lock any or every 
line wire. 


















i] Every seed wholeand 


i ch h Oo a — 

does the | threshing. 7 | ADAMS 
tig —-3 AAS SUPERIOR BRUSHES 
} ara ting spaceand two ~~ | 





| rankest pea and bean BF They break e in” quicker and 
c'single seed. : = last longer than any other you 
+S ; can get. That is the reason 
NTEE 
D WE NS Liehtestrenoine en a they are —— 
vented. 40 years the quipment with a 


BEAN « PEA tieeigcres 
THRESHER Beagemrtes 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultiva- 

al per Gardeners, en 

ckers, rists, urserymen, 

Fruit Growers, Country Estates Comlog 
and Poultrymen. 

American Farm Machine Co. 

1078-33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS | psrorpauacresreny ents 


IN UPPER WISCONS 

Free information. Ask for booklet No. ‘se and shout BOS TON 
bomeseekers’ rates. Address: ; RRUSH MAKERS FOR 

H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. esi 
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Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names . 

. soda pop in the Mid West } 

know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your fill—they're good and good for you! 
ae 


soda water in Dixie 





tonics in New England... 
oft drinks in the Far West . .. and we all 
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Sena 1@e (coin or stamps 
for *‘ Recipes for House- 
wife and Hostess.’ Fro 
zen desserts, delicious 

punches, dainty salads 
B.C, B 881 Bond Bidg., 
Teckinnten D.C. 





Beat the hal / 


N INVITING BOTTLE sfreshing 
cA ated beverage, a cooling breeze 


down your throat! 


2 hard 


during 


bottled carbonated drink goes right 


“thirsty spot.” 


tang that only 


best way to b 
the case 


good for you! 








at your 


‘Shore's 0S a @ BOTTLER 7M your COUR! —=<—<= 
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; See 


E of refreshing carbon- 
drifting 
When you’re hot and tired, 
day in the field, your favorite 
to the 
There’s a sparkling, tingling 
carbonation can bring. The 
delicious drinks is by 


good, 


uy these 


They are and 


store. 
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Wanted 


parts of the United States. 
This position offers a wonderful 
nity to the right man. I/t 
money. 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. 
The work is easy and pleasant. 


our men have to do is call on 


We give all our salesmen tho 
struction. Each has exclusive 


able men who have cars, are 
afraid of bad weather. 
when you can start. 


Sales Department 











More Salesmen 


‘T's FARM JOURNAL has an 
opening for several more relia- 
ble, steady men of good appearance 
for subscription sales work in all 


It is permanent and offers a 


with common sense can succeed. 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
take orders for one of the lowest priced, 
easiest selling propositions in the world. 
You start making money at once. No 
time lost or delays in getting started. 
_ We want only honest, truthful, 


work six days every week and are not | 


State age, whether you have a car and 


The farm Journal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


opportu- 
pays big 
Any man 
The sell- 
folks and 


rough in- 
territory. 
respect- 
willing to 














WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 
Products to Consumes. $150 to $400 a month 
and more clear profit made last year by Guldner, 
Pa., whose sales were $15,092: Parlow, Wis., 
sold $18,635; McGraw, Calif., $12,139. Be your 
own boss No selling experience required. We 
supply Products, Outfit, Sales and Service 
Me th ds Profits increase every month. No lay 
eady year around. Lowest prices. High- 
Rawleigh Methods get business 
For particulars write 








oT = 
est \ tl 1e8 
ery where. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. PN8&716, 


FREEPORT, ILL. 











astomers 
from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SHAW MFG. CO., De 


st. FJ1, Galesburg, Kansas _ 

FILM TRIAL OFFER. 1 FILM DEVELOPED 
6 Prints, free enlargement, 25c silver. 

SUPERIOR PHOTO FINISHERS Dept.5, Waterloo, la. 
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|My Experiences as a 
| Local Leader 


| 


By Clarence May 

















[Clarence was winner of third place in 
the 1926 4-H leadership contest. If 
you’re a 4-H club leader, be sure to 
enroll in this year’s leadership contest. 
There are 26 prizes in all—two as 
high as $250.| 


= boys and girls who assume the 
responsibility of leading local 4-H 
clubs, find that they have an experience 
that challenges their efforts and influences 
them to strive to do more for club mem- 
bers. The greatest reward that a club 
leader can receive is the knowledge that 
he has done something that really helps 
young people. 

Through my personal 
leader, I have found that 


sxperience as a 
a leader is to 

















Clavaum Mae of West Virginia 











have a suecessful 4-H club, he must 
organize it so as to develop an incentive 
among the members; to place a challenge 
before them that will stimulate their 
efforts and impel them to strive for the 
things which the leader sets before them 
during the entire year. 

The senior Hillsboro Hustler’s Club, of 
which I have been a local leader, after it 
was officially organized, came to the con- 
clusion that it would be a good motive to 
draw up and adopt a club constitution so 
that the club members would feel that 
they belonged to a real organization. In- 
itiation ceremonies were also decided upon, 
so that the boys and girls who wished to 
join would feel that they were taking a 
new step in their every-day life which 
would help them to grasp some of the fine 
things for which club work stands 

As a leader of a local club, I have found 
that club members take a great interest in 

contests and will work harder for the 
ace of winning than for any other 
reason. During 1923, a junior livestock- 
judging team was organized in the Hills- 
boro club. The three boys who took part 
won first plage at the county fair. They re- 
ceived their expenses to the state fair as 
a reward for their good showing in the 
county. Here they won second place, 
lacking only 17 points of winning a trip 
to the International Livestock Exposition 
at Chicago. 

One of the greatest values that West 
Virginia club work offers its members is a 
week of instruction, recreation and in- 
spiration. 4-H workers from varus 
counties of the state are given the privil 
of attending the state 4-H camp at Jac 
son’s Mill—an_ experience which 4-H 
members never forget. 
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Wilfred E, 


Marick Idaho 


Mellin’s Food 
A a? Modifier 


Cow’s milk contains all the nutritive 
elements necessary for maintenance and 
growth. If these elements were in. the 
same proportions as in human milk and 
of the same character and as digestible, 
cow’s milk as delivered to the household 
could be substituted for human milk with 
the assurance of successful results and the 
matter of the artificial feeding of infants 
would need no further thought. 

However, while all the essential food 
elements are present in cow’s milk, there 
is a marked difference in relative propor- 
tions, in physical character and in digesti- 
bility as compared with human milk and 
for these reasons cow’s milk must be 
modified before it can be applied success- 
fully as nourishment for the bottle-fed 
baby. 

The purpose of Mellin’s Food is to 
adjust these differences and this purpose 
is accomplished by following the plan 
which directs the use of Mellin’s Food as 
a milk modifier. 


The plan is a practical one, for the 
entire day's feeding may be prepared in a 
few minutes by simply dissolving Mellin’s 
Food in water and then adding milk. 

Write today for a Free Trial Bottle f Mellin’s 
The Care 


Food and a copy of our book,” 
and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
























Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left nm Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides hike air, but 1s absolutely punc- 
re of and blow-out proof Can 
be ed in either old or new tires. Is 





easily transferred from one casing to 

another Users have gotten from 3 

t years continuous service from 

one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 

J ing without having to mend punc 

tures, change tires, or lose time from 

trouble. Write today for sample 

and prices. We have special Agency 

Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 

Agents National Rubber Filler Company 


Wanted (0 College Street 


Midlothian, Texas 






Be Safe 
from 
i= Lightning 
Here is a practical farmers’ book on 
lightning whose directions will give you 
absolute protection against this terrible 
destroyer. Explains the cause and prevention 
of lightning in simple, practical terms; 
based on the famous Dodd System — the 
standard system of protection for nearly 40 
years. Don’t take chances another month. 
is absolutely Free to any bona fide 
farmer. Protect-yourself. 
Write toda Postcard 
will do. 
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—_ Dodd « Struthers 
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June Work for 
Bird-Lovers 











HIS is the nesting month and prac- 
tically all the birds seen in your neigh- 
borhood are nesting or have had a nest. 
Make a study of the nesting habits of 
the birds that nest in your vicinity. 
Study the songs and call notes. 














Every one should have a bird-bath. 
Note the small tree near this bath, 
where birds can preen their feathers 


cz 
cAnswers to May Ouiz 


2. One day, celebrated as Bird Day 
throughout the United States, would more 
generally be observed and all would learn 
something about our feathered friends. 

3. Migrants are birds which periodically 
change their abode. Tanagers, orioles and 
swallows are migrants. 

4. Most birds migrate—a few do not. 

5. The English sparrows do not migrate. 
The robin is an irregular migrant in many 
places, being prompted by finding the re- 
quired food supply. 

6. The insectivorous birds, such as warb- 
lers, vireos and many others, arrive in May. 

7. There are now more than 40 species of 
birds that nest in bird-houses. 

. The earliest nesting birds are the great 
horned owl, the barred owl, duck hawk and 
Carolina wren 

9. Materials used“in nest building are 
twigs, leaves, grass, bark, clay, mud, fur, 
feathers, hair, lichens, paper, rags and wool. 

10. Many of the shore and sea birds lay 
their eggs on the beaches or on cliffs, and 
make no effort to hide them. 

11. Usually both sexes assist in building 
the nest. In a few cases only the female. 


CZs 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

909,257 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












Dependable Time 
and a Carefree Mind 


for 
Active People 


WHEN you fish, hunt or are working 
around the farm, an Ingersoll Yankee 
is the ideal watch. Dependable under 
all conditions and more dependable 
than higher-priced, delicate watches 
under conditions of Kard use, 

If you lose your expensive gold 
watch, or have it stolen, it means a 
big investment for a new one. If you 
break it, it means a sizable repair bill. 

If you lose your Yankee, you can 
geta new one fer $1.50. Ifyoubreak it 
you can get it repaired quickly and at 
a very low charge by sending it to the 
Ingersoll Service Department, at Water- 
bury, Conn. Ingersoll dealers. every- 
where . . . Ingersoll Watch Co. Inc., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 














Simonds 
Saw Bit 











THE 


DIFFERENCE 


IS IN THE TEMPERED TEETH 
Simonds Bits and Saw Plates are made 
of specially tempered steels —steels 
that have bem ound to be the best 
for these veraicalag purposes. No 
wonder Simonds Saws last longer 
in hard service. Specify “Simonds” 
when ordering bits and plates. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 








FOREST RANGERS 


We prepare men wanting Forest Ranger jobs 











mo. and home furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, penal — 
tails, write Norton, 262 McMann Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
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Amazing 
New Features 
In This 


Bamboo Hat 








3 


table ad. 
Bey? peli ef! 


HIS bamboo hat will bring you hot weat! 
comfort undreamed of before. 

what you can do with a bamboo fishing 
Bend it almost double. Balance a 20-foor 

On your little finger—it weighs almost nothing 
Dip it in the river—water will not soak into it 
Now note these amazing featufes in the bamboo 
KOKO-KOOLER. 

1 Lightness: KOKO-KOOLER weig! 

ounces—the coolest hat ever made, 

2 Fiexibility: The finc, thio, strips of * 
bamboo fit your head with a soft 
hat “‘yiclds to your head w such gent 
you will hardly know you are wearing a |! 
Ventilation: This hat breaches! | 
the light and you will see thousands of * 
pores in the fine bamboo weave. Bo 
and fresh air enters. 

Rainproof: Sheds water—wil! not » 
shrink, or lose its shape. Lasts years, 
Adjustable: A patented buckle on th 
allows you to adjust the headsize instan 
as % of a size—without even remor 
our * head I Just think—you can wea 
ottest days, and snug in windy weath 

Do you wonder that we call KOKO. KOOLI 
the greatest summer hat in the world? Go to 
your dealer and ask to see a KOKO-KOOLER 


and insist on the genuine. Look for the lab 
inside the hat. At good stores everywhere . 


only 75c to d $1. 00 depending on grade. 
FOR BOYS 


; To delight a boy's heart, KOb 
> KOOLER is also made in true a : 

style—extra- high c b 

brim, adjustable chin cord 

Boy Scout Troops Price 

depending on grade. 


DEALERS: "0 5 
© millions. They sell on sight 
They win new customers. One sale leads to another. Write 


for 1927 Booklet of complete linc. 


’ KOKO-KOOLER 


TAKE THIS AD TO YOUR DEALER 
If your dealer hasn't these hats, fill in this coupon and ASK 
HIM TO MAIL IT TO US. 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN HAT CO., Depr. G-58 
18th and Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, on approval, CARE OF DEALER MENTIONED 
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75¢ to $1 














BELOW, one KOKO-KOOLER, size .... Man's Style 
Boy's Style D). Onreceipt, I will pay dealer theratail price 

My Name.. 

My ai, Bees ash gt. 


This part to be filled in Cae your ee i 4 may send above 
hat as ordered to— 


MT MIMERD, 5 oo. 5 os cce oe 
EA Op ee a 
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_Matt’s Farewell Fire 


Continued from page 9 














In spite of Lola’s discouraging predic- 
{ iat he would not drive, he had no 
ea captain himself had told him 
He set to work applying stove-polish to 
Later he dug up a high wing- 
collar from the bottom of a lidless old 
trunk About this he knotted a soiled 
white tie. Before the cracked wall mirror 
he slipped into his coat and went strutting 
down the hill toward Mrs. Strugis’s board- 
ng-house, the collie pressing his heels. 

Lola stared at him in amazement. 
“Matt, you look wonderful,”’ she told him. 
And she brightened the outfit by pinning 
a big red rose that she took from the 
dining-room table, to his coat. 

Mrs. Strugis, not te be outdone, tied a 
wide ribbon with a spreading bow about 
the collie’s neck. Then she placed in 
Hushley’s hand the big artificial bouquet 
she kept on the sitting-room mantel! 

‘‘Now you look the part,’’ she deglared 

but failed to mention what part—as she 
bye imed at him. ‘You should sell my son 
the collie for that.”” Hushley went down 
the 1 road with a laugh on his lips. 


his HpooTts 


A: Station 3 a sleek-haired fireman, in 
i fresh blue uniform, with a tiny flag 
entwining streamers 
He stared 


in his cap, was busy 
ibout the new motor-truck. 
at Hushley with bold eyes; 
then a broad, slashing grin 
wrinkled his red face. 
Hushley went bravely in- 
to the eool dark of the sta- 
tion. The very odor of it 


set his blood tingling as 
never before. Firemen were 


standing about in groups, 
talking and laughing, the 
spirit of the holiday upon 


them. When they caught 
sight of Hushley their 


laughter became even more 
Matt gave no 
heed, but looked about him. 
The new motor-truck stood 
like a powerful monster, buried beneath 
flags and pennants. Beside it stood the 
long, slender horse-truck, faded and scarred 
with the years. Matt was fussing over 
the mane of Venus when the sleek- “haired 
fire ‘man stepped up. 

“Don’t you know it’s against orders for 
visitors to monkey inside the station?’’ he 

rked out. 

“I’m no visitor,’’ was Hushley’s prompt 
reply. “I’m Matt Hushley. I’m to drive 
in the last horse alarm.” 

‘You're crazy; get out of here.” The 
fireman grabbed hold of the faded coat. 

Hushley fought back with vehement 
protest. Not until the captain himself 
came over did Hushley discover the real 
truth “You must leave at once, Hush- 
ley,’ he said. “We have no time for 
frolics just now.” 

The heavy hand of the sleek-haired 
fireman gave Matt a determined shove 
toward the door, and he went stumbling 
out into the bright sunlight. The holiday 
crowd eddied about him. 

‘Whatever comes the path lies up- 
ward,’’’ whispered Matt to himself, 

‘and I won’t fail if I press on and on.’ ’ 
Somewhere he had’ picked up this bit of 
philosophy, and it ever recurred to him 
in time of trouble. 


WHE N the apparatus of Station 3 
trailed around to City Hall Square, 
where the parade was forming, he followed. 
He sat on a bench near the beautiful, 
spirited horses of No. 3 and watched. 


boisterous. 








There were hurried orders, shrill whistles, 
thumping of drums, scurrying of feet, 
shouts and banter and laughter all about 
him. After a weary, long time, a giant of a 
man on a rearing black horse rode to the 
head of the long, myriad-colored line and 
raised a baton. Instantly g crash of 
music clashed in the air and the line was 
in motion. Little tots in stiff dresses, old 
men in crumpled uniforms, bright-faced 
boys in smart khaki, stepped along 
proudly. The parade passed on, leaving 
behind a funny little man with brass 
buttons gleaming on his coat and a 
broken heart beating beneath it. 

In that moment the deepest gall en- 
tered the soul of Matt Hushley. It was 
more than a human could endure. The 
bright anticipations of the day, his love 
for the horses, his affection for Lola—and 
his hopes—all crushed by the merciless 
tread of a soulless corporation. 


HE artificial flowers dropped from a 

listless hand and his head sank sluwly 
down. Bitter tears gradually gathered 
in his eyes and trickled down to mingle 
with the dust and dirt on his face and 
hands. The sympathetic collie pressed a 
cold muzzle against the other hand, for 
once to receive no reassuring pat. 

The parade was over. 
Once again the crowd 
surged in City Hall Square 
awaiting the sound of the 
last horse alarm. About 
the space stood the trucks 
of the entire department, 
with a few from neighbor- 
ing towns. Old beside new, 
new touching old. Matt 
Hushley stood gazing with 
loving eyes upon the reso 
of his heart’s desire. As he 
gazed a daring thought- 
born of his misery -flashed 
into his brain. 


Crossing the street he left - 


the collie and his coat in a garage. He 
had barely returned to his post when the 
whistles started blowing, and the bells 
ringing. The hour had come. The little 
shack on the bank of the river at the end 
of Wentworth Street was on fire! Men in 
black helmets and high boots were running 
in all directions, climbing to their places on 
the trucks. Hushley turned to truck No. 
3 just as the sleek-haired fireman was 
climbing to his high driving-seat. Matt 
was a little man, but he leaped with the 
frenzy and strength of a giant. A howl of 
surprise rent the air as the prospective 
driver of ladder-truck No. 3 sprawled like 
a fat lizard upon the hot asphalt. There 
was much shouting as the other men ran 
for their places on the truck. But little 
Matt Hushley was off, leaving them strung 
out behind. But one man had made the 
truck, and he was ringing the bell. 


HE race of the last horse alarm was 

on! It was declared afterward that 
never in the history of any fire depart- 
ment had a trio of horses made such 
speed. Little Matt Hushley, strapped to 
his seat, lines wrapped about his wrists, 
jaws set hard, urged on his three flying 
friends. With the roaring winds in his 
ears and his tawny hair wild in the air, 
he presented the picture of a flying Roman 
in a bitterly contested chariot race. 

At the top of the hill he turned into 
Wentworth Street. He could now see 
the burning shack on the river bank. 


There was a great crowd down there, and 
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the people were shouting and running. 
Matt Hushley took one side glance and 
saw the cause of their excitement. Moving 
smartly down the railroad track was a 
gondola car of oiled waste! It would 


pass within a foot or two of the small 
shack that was now burning furiously. 
[he engineer who had shunted the car 


vas still unaware of his act, but the 
rowd had seen. They knew the car 
would take fire from the shack and move 
on, 2 flaming torch, directly under the 
oil-mill freight-shed. In a moment the 
car would carry the flames the length of 
the mill And the oil-mill was West 
Bridge’s bread and butter. 

Little Matt Hushley knew this-as did 
that shouting crowd down there by the 
river. His mind, for some reason, was not 
confused. He saw clearly; there was but 
one thing to do. It would mean death 
to him, perhaps, as well as to his three 
plunging horses. But it would save the 
oil-mill for West Bridge. He was now 
roaring down the long hill toward the 
river at a speed that was breath-taking. 
Straight for the flaming shack he drove; 
he was at least 20 feet ahead of the gondola 
car, now moving briskly down the incline. 
He knew he would reach the burning 
are far ahead of the car. It was not 
this that worried him. It was that drop 
of a sheer 25 feet to the river. And the 
shack was perched on the very _brink! 
Vould he. be able to make the desperate 
turn he had in mind? 


fp crowd, turning from the first 

nger, looked in horror upon racing, 

irching, reeling truck No. 3 as it rushed 
on to sure death. 


“Look! look!’ they sereamed, “Matt 
lushley’s truck’s running away!’’ 
The great mass went scrambling for 


safety. A few women fainted almost in 
the path of the onrushing death. One or 
two men ran out into the street, shouting 
ind waving their hats before the flying 
horses. A policeman, attempting to leap 
on the racing truck, missed and went 
spinning over a grassy lot; the Jone fire- 
man, who had been clinging to the rear, 
sprawled after him. 


Tae Matt Hushley, the clown of 
West Bridge, roared on with one great 
hope flaming in his heart. If he suc- 
ceeded, West Bridge would long remember 
the dav; if he failed, well—— 

Suddenly he was conscious of his near- 
ness to the blazing shack. He jammed 
his brakes hard; a mighty tug to the right 
and the rearing horses swung; so close to 
death were they that gravel from their 
fiving feet went raining down the steep 
embankment. The truck skidded heron: 
helping to jerk them away from the fall. 
One of its projecting ladders struck the 
flaming shack a vicious blow. Amid a 
shower of high-leaping timbers and a 
burst of sparks the shack went crashing 
to the waters below. 

Little Matt Hushley jerked his head 
around. In that same moment a cry of 
warning went up from the crowd. Matt 
saw and leaped. He had barely cut loose 
his horses when old fire-truck No. 3 gave 
an almost human groan and went whirling 
down to its glorious grave. 

A great, roaring crowd: surged about 
little Matt Hushley. He was plac 
astride one of his foaming horses, and like 
a great swarm of bees the crowd surged 
4. k up the hill toward City Hall Square. 
In the little park the bands played again; 
there was another speech by the mayor. 
This time Matt Hushley had a front seat 
on the grandstand. The town of West 
Bridge presented him with a $500 check 
and his three beloved horses. 

It was a happy Matt who presented 
himself at Mrs. Strugis’s boarding-house 
that night to claim his reward—from 
Lola. 

THE END 
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Isaac Hull, Commander of “Old Tron- 
sides,” is buried under an altar tomb in 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Into your memorial you build your 

memories and hopes. It is the outward 

sign of love, reverence, and devotion. 
Can you leave aught undone to 


make it worthy ? 


Rock of Hges 


“The Flawless Barre Granite’ 


ee 


51 
Number Five of a Series 


Isaac Hull 


Whose fame is linked 
forever with that of his 
ship, the frigate Consti- 
tution, our beloved “Old 
Ironsides.’ His signal vic- 
tory over the British 
frigate Guerriere placed 
the American navy before 
the world as a ho to 
be reckoned with. 


‘Mark Every Grave’’ 





Our Certificate of Perfec- 
tion, when requested from 
any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspection through the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
antee against defective 
workmanshipand material. 


Write for Booklet **F”* 
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ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
BARRE, VERMONT 


MILLIS III FLITE 444 C444 4G 
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men and farmers; light but strong 


FROM RAZOR STEEL AND WARRA 


A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1.18 POSTPAID 


Handy shaped Blade makes this knife best for —~ yo 2 coasts 






oe easi 
handle. German silver finish; blades Sine test HAND Mats 






FACTORY PRICE 

SAMPLE $1.18 

3 for $3.00 Postpaid 

a 

PifSw To USE A 

RAZOR” 

MAHER & GROSH CO. 

638 A St., Toledo, Ohio 
Established 1877 




















Records at 
a SS: University Tests 


In a University test a Gehl cut 19.26 tons per 
hour with only 13.26 horse power or .688 H. P. 
per ton cut—celevating 35 feet and running 
only 465 R. P. M.—the lowest power of any 
cutter in the test. It should do as well on 
your own farm. 
An all-steel machine, unbreakable steel fly 

wheel, built for years of bard service. Requires so man 

at feed table. Faster work at jess cost, All sizes, fly- 
wheel and cylinder types. Dealers everyw 
Write tor catalog and name of nearest dealer, 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
426 S.Water St.,West cts 















Big Money Making Wells 


L. E. Haffner, Desacioas, lowe, averaged $180.00 

a week ay penty made mak- 
ing wells. your own boss. 
Need but small capital to start. 
We make complete line of augers 
See and drills, horse and engine pow- 
er. Write today for prices, catalog 
and easy terms. No obligation. 





LISLE MFG. CO. 





Clarinda, lowa Box 735 


We our own sheet mills, ool our 
make th them into high- -grade Reo M 

i Ceilings "1 of vane 
kind of building. Also port 
farm buildin e control eve: 

raw material to the finished roo 
from our factories to the user. 

with anybody but the customer! 
values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, | 
proof and poy Thousands of home owners e 
vantage of our offer every year. Sa 
friends are our best advertisement. rite , 
Get our low prices and free 


FREE Ae for Rook Book’ No. 


SAMPLES & THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
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Wire-Haired “um 
Fox Terrier 


eel 


“MEN WORTHY OF DOGS” 


“Ring,”’ 
acave-in. The whole 


, turned out 


The New York World says: 


a fox hound, was trapped by 


community of Wood 
to save him. 
“It was a 


real story because men worked to save a dog 


It would have been 
commonplace had a 
dog saved a man. Inthe 
case of a dog, there is 
never a question of his 
being worthy of the 
friendship of man. 
There is evidently real 





Sergeant's Dog Rub | 
is splendid for rhen 
matism. Treatment | 
a on page 35 in | 
70lk Miller's Dog | 
Book. Use as a lini 
ment for other ani 
mals or for human | 
use. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 











| What Do You 
Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Services 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is | 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. } 

















stuff in the men about 
Woodruff, S. C.”’ 

If you own a dog, you know this is true- 
He is worthy of your care. 


Care for Your Dog 
1 


Yearly, thousands of dogs suffer and 
die because their masters do not know what 
todo for them. Yet it is easy to know how 
to care for your dog and 
treat his diseases. There 
are effective remedies 
for every dog ailment 
and it is a simple mat- 
ter to find out when 








Ma nge is highly 
contagious amongst 
dogs. Directions for 
its treatment are 
given on one 27 of 








the Dog Use 
—_ eant’s , ft. and how to use ther 
fron Pills. You need only write 





for this information 


Famous Dog Book Free 
Don’t delay in writing for Polk Miller’s 


Dog Book containing the experience of fifty 
Laat It explains proper methods of feeding 
and breeding and tells the symptoms of dog 
diseases with full directions for the best treat 
ment of each, written in clear, non-technical 
language. A unique Symptom Chart makes 
it easy to tell what’s the matter with your 
dog. This famous book, familiar to millions of 
dog owners, is revised 

early and kept strict- 
y up-to-date. It is 
saving the lives of un- 
told thousands of valu- 
able animals. A free 
copy will be sent any- 
one who thinks enouch 
of his dog to write 
for it. 





All puppies should 
be wormed regular- 
ly to insure thei» 
health and even 
their lives. See 
page 15 of the Dog 
Book. Use Ser- 
feant’s Sure Shot 
Capsules. 





Expert Advice Free 


We urge you to write us if your dog 
develops a condition that puzzles you. State 
a age, breed, sex and all symptoms. Our 
skilled veterinarian will answer person ally 
sending without any charge, full instructions 
for care and treatment. 

Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, standard for 
over fifty years, are sold by 
dealers everywhere. If you 
cannot obtain them, write us 
direct. Address Polk Miller 

Products Corporation, 1961 
W. Broad St.Richmond, Va 

Write for your free cony of 
Polk Miller's Dog Book. 











Mange Medicine for 





Write for FREE sample of our No-Tar-Odor 


uman Hair and Scalp 





Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Handling Soybeans 


LEASE print directions for handling 
soybeans. I have planted soys two 
years in succession. They sprout and the 
ints reach the surface, but don’t 


voung pl 
break through. Why is that? J.S.H. 

Young soybean plants are tender and if 
there is a crust on the ground they will not 


break through. The young plants will often 
break their necks if the crust is not broken 
up with rotary hoe, spike-tooth harrow or 
cultipacker. A great many weeds will be 
killed by using the harrow when the soy- 
about ready to break through. Do 
the work in midday, as the plants are not so 
brittle at that time. Unless planted on 
weedy soil, soybeans should require very 
little cultivation later on, for they soon 
e ground and keep down weeds. 


beans are 


shade th 


Concrete Hog-Wallow 


What is the correct mix for concrete hog- 
wallow, and how big should I make a 
wallow for 30 shotes? A. G. D. 

Use a 1-2-3 mixture of cement, sand and 
crushed stone, re-enforced with wire mesh. 
Make the wallow about seven inches deep at 
one end and twelve at the other. Allow 
square feet of space for each 


Cc-Z od 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Infectious Garget 


I have five cows and they have all had 
garget in one quarter of the bag at some 
time. One has it now. I feed them 
medicine and seemingly get them cured 
but it will come on again. Is garget con- 


eight or ten 


shote. 


tagious? If so, how spread? Is it curable 
to stay cured? R 
You have in your herd an outbreak of in- 


fectious garget. The infection spreads 
rapidly from one cow to another by means 
of the hands of the milker and contamination 
of the floor. The first precaution is to clean 
and disinfe net the floor of your stable thor- 
oughly, and keep the cows well bedded with 
clean straw when they are in the stable. Cows 
having the udder trouble should always be 





Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all 
his benefits; who for- 
giveth all thine iniqui- 
ties; who healeth all thy dis- 
eases; who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction.—Psalm 103 :2-4. 














Your Best 


Recommendation 


The J. Stevens Arms 


Company has Model 330 


manufactured Double Barrel 
Shotgun 
over ten mil- 
lions of arms. Price 
+ 
$26% 
Send for new / 
Steve f An up-to-dare ham 
Stevens merless shotgun. Se 


lected checkered wal- 


Firearms 
be . ae = nut —in 12, 16, 20 and 
Catalog | 410 gauge. 
J. Stevens Arms Co. 
Dept.1060 


Chicopee Falls Mass. 


Owners of 
Page-Lewis Arms Co. 


Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corp. 


STEVENS 








GARDEN 
ELWAY"* 


The new 
modern 







10 year old child can 







method ; operate. Cultivates l2 
of garden culti- inch 
vation. PULLED strip. 


not PUSHED! 
Sold on positive 10 day 
trial guarantee. Upon re- 
quest we will send FREE 
garden seed and circular. 
AGENTS WANTED 
STOCKTON GARDEN TOOL CO. 
Dept 3 Stockton, lil. 


wire paints. 
THE BROWN FENCE ‘av WIRE Co. 
‘ co 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on uest 
—KEstimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 


ence Co., inc. 
g Grove Ave., Cincinnati 





We train you quickly, easily at home in spare 
. Earn while —— learn. oo — features.\ 
=a a fot Free Book 























‘® Colson Wheel Chairs 
and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 
The COLSON Co, 
2006 Cedar St.. Elyria, O. 
NEWTON'S Heaves Coughs, Condition. 

. er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


















MONEY IN WEEDS —Your spare moments can be 

turned into dollars ibe collect- 
ing by Plants, Barks, Roots, etc. We pay cash for more 
than 200 different kinds used in medicines such as Cherry 
Bark, Sassafras, Mayapple, Catnip. Highest financial 
references. Send 10 cents for price-list and instructions. 
S. B. PENICK & CO., 115 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
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milked last. This will avoid carrying the 
infection on the hands of the milker. Milk 
out the quarters frequently, say five or six 
times a day, and massage well in the evening 
with a mixture of six parts sweet-oil and one 
part each of pure turpentine and fluid ex- 
tract of poke root. Give each cow affected 
one and one-half pounds of Epsom salt dis- 
solved in about two quarts of water. On the 
grain feed once a day give a tablespoonful 
each of saltpeter and powdered poke root for 
at least a ten-day period. It is exceedingly 
difficult to clear up cases of this kind and in a 
good many instances it is impossible to do so. 


n/a) 


Legal Questions 


Answered by 
A. H. Throckmorton 


Liability of Father for Contract of 
Minor Son 


{’s minor son, without any authority from 
A, contracted with an automobile dealer 
to exchange a motor-car owned by him 
for a new car owned by the dealer, and to 
pay the dealer a certain amount in money. 
Is A liable on the contract made by his 
son, and can he be required by the dealer 
to pay the amount which his son promised 
to pay? Subscriber, Pennsylvania. 

The father is not liable on the contract 
made by the son, unless he authorized his 
son to make the contract or ratified it after 
learning of its terms. A father is liable for 
necessaries furnished to his minor children 
when they are not otherwise supplied, but in 
the ordinary case an automobile is not a 
necessary. 


Attachment for Debt 


Is a creditor always entitled to attach his 
debtor’s property for the collection of 
his debt? Subscriber, California. 

No. In order that the creditor may be 
entitled to attach the property of his debtor, 
here must exist some special ground for 
attachme! prescribed by statute. The 

mon grounds are that the debtor is a 
nom-seeide nt of the state, is about to remove 
the property from the state, oreis about to 
onvey it away or conceal it in fraud of his 
reditors. In order to obtain the attach- 
ment, the. creditor must make affidavit to 
the existence of some of these conditions, and 
must also give bond to pay any damages 
suffered by the debtor if the creditor does not 





obtain a judgment against him at the trial. 
It must be remembered also that under the 
laws of all the states, resident debtors are 
entitled to hold certain property exempt 
from being taken for debt, the object of 


i 
these law§ being to leave the debtor enough 
roperty to keep him and his family from 
larges. 


CZ o 
Health Questions 


Answered by 
Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


J. H., Wis.: Your affliction undoubtedly 

1 eczema. Chiropractic treatments are 

no avail X-ray treatments may help 
ou considerably. I would suggest that you 
keep soa] 1 water away from the erup- 
ion. Cleans os » parts with warm olive-oil 
ind apply tl lowing, morning ¢ and night: 


Crude coal , drams 14; zine oxid, drams 
s; starch, drams 4; petrolatum sufficient 
to make, ounces, l. 
F.S., Calif.: Nasal polyps are degenerated 


ucous membrane resulting from a chronic 
rritation, such as a sinus disease. The 
polyps should be removed and the sinus 
ondition treated. 


J. D. B., N. Dak.: For the ringworms, I 
vould sugg: painting the’ area with 7 per 
cent tincture of iodin morning and night. 
Just one coat of the iodin at a time is all that 
is necessary 

Mrs. A. M. H., Mass.: Blinking of the 
» errors in refraction, causing a 
strain on the muscles of the eye. I would 
suggest that you have an oculist examine the 
youngster and fit her with glasses. 
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Do YOUR Horses Get 
Sore Shoulders? 


Many users of horses are having 


trouble with their teams’ developing 
sore shoulders, and changes in col- | 
lars and pads do not seem to rem- 
edy matters. Very often the real 
cause is that the hames used have 
too narrow a bearing surface on the | 


collar, making them sink in and press 
against the horses’ shoulders. In such 


cases we advise trial of a Concord | 
Wood Hame, which has a wide 


bearing surface on the collar. We 
cannot promise that Concord Wood 
Hames will cure all sore shoulders, 


uS-cCca 


Our guarantee is back of every pair. 


but are sure that in many cases they 
will be successful. 


U. S. HAME COMPANY | 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Hames and Saddlery Hardware 


| 


————— ——- MAIL THIS TODAY ~——-—————| 


. 8. HAME COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 
Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet “Horse Sense.” 
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SAVE--HORSE 


” ends lameness, or money refunded. 
Horse works—no time lost. 
Successful for 34 years on spavin, thoro- 
N pin, curb, splint, all shoulder, leg and foot 
C7 lameness. Keep a bottle handy—always! 
FREE big book—illustrated—clearly locates 
trouble and icils what to do. Used successfully by half 
million horse owners. Book. sample copy of guarantee 
and “‘vet" advice, ALL FREE! Write today! 
TROY CHEMICAL Co. 
321 State Street Binghamton, nN. Y. 
Drugegists sell and guarantee **Save-the-Horse,"* or we mail 
ét direct. It'sCHEAPEST, helps horses most and quickest. 

















/ PATENTS 


Tim. .ounts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk cng in protecting your ne Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for, — 
book, *‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and * 

of Invention” form. Noe harge for olin 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, eareful, cient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 87-3 Security Bank Building (directly oo 
street from Patent Office), Washington, 


THE CLIPPER 


There are three Gings Ge 

stroy your lawns ah 
Black Plantain and Crab Grass. 
clipper will help 






if he 
has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circular and prices. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 














T Steen, 





Men wanting to prepare for forest med ny om mat ak clerk 
or other government positions, te pi = og 
MOKANE, 234 











TREAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 


Absorbine will reduce inflemed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. §. 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions, Interesting horse book 2-S free, 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon, Coit allover 

ough for a time, couldn't take a step. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK RE 














“ad 9g 
fi.10 Box Sumicient for oral 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes KG 
and pressure of tight shoes Py 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


PATENT Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 














Resalts. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or mode! for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent | awyer, 724 9th St, Washington, D. C. 
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E wonder how many 

thought how the 

“dandelion’”’ got its nam« 

Dandelion was so called 

because it was thought to 

resemble a lion’s teeth 
in French, “dent de lion.”’ 


A Mislead- 
ing Name 


The Jerusalem artichoke did 
not come from Jerusalem, 
but from Rome. Its name 
is the corruption of the Italian girasol 
articiocco—sunflower artichoke. 


One-Legged Bird? 





Did you ever see 
a bird with one leg? 





THE FARM JOURNAL 





Each new subscriber should 
turn back and get acquainted 
with the Fair Play Notice 
that always appears at the top of page 3! 
Our old subscribers learned, long ago, to 
trust and appreciate the protection it 
gives them. 


Fair Play 


for All 


Two well-lighted windows in 
the wagon house upstairs fur- 
nish us a fine place for a work- 
bench. There are shelves above, at the 
back and on the side wall for tools of va- 
rious kinds. We would not know how to 
get along without our little workshop. 


Light on 
Work 


The Bachelor's Button is a 
native of India, and was 
introduced to England as early as 1714. 


Indian Flower 


Not every one can buy a 
bird-bath, but every one 
can very easily make one. 
An old earthenware bread-pan lid or a big 
tin dish of any kind can be used—in fact, 
anything that will hold water. Remember 
that the water for the bird-bath at the 
deepest point should not be over three 
inches. The whole of this receptacle should 
be covered with two coats of cream-white 
paint and then dusted with dry silver sand 
while the paint is wet. It then resembles 
Portland stone. This can be put on top of 
a post or on a stump—just so it is away 
from cats. Always have a bird-bath near a 
tree, as a bird must fly to a tree and preen 
its feathers before it can fly properly. 


Home-Made 
Bird-Bath 


A peach cannery in Cali- 
fornia is said to handle 
from 8,000 to 8,500 tons of peaches a season. 


Some Peaches! 


A Choice The porcupine’s love for tender 
Appetite green food makes him a serious 


menace to the lettuce growers 
in the mountains of Colorado. 














This is interesting. 77.7% of our 
subscribers have musical instru- 
ments. 2,497,494 have talking- 
machines; 1,668,680 have pianos; 1,160,340 
have organs; 978,000 have violins; and 


49,729 have saxophones. 
To Our 
Girls 


Whenever you 
think life on the 
American farm is 
hard, think of the 
little Siamese farm 
girl who has to 
pound rice seed by 
the hour. This 
photograph | was 
sent by our friend 
Luang Pracham 
Chanta Ket of 
Bangkok, Siam. 


Musical 
Readers 






















¥ This bird has two, 
but the other one is 
i so nicely drawn up 
; beneath its body 
that it is invisible. 
This is a rather re- 
markable picture 
of a flamingo. 
a 
& ad 
IHERE are so - o 
many beautiful 
and interesting 





things on this good 
old world, that they 
deserve to be per- 


petuated by the 
camera. 
Today every one 
should have a cam- 
era. It is excellent —— 
traini for our 


young folks as well 
as for those of a 


—_ growth. 
ere is always a 
market for interest- 


ing news  photo- 





50 in Prizes for 


the Best 
Photographs 





September 1, 1927. 

3. It may be an 
indoor or outdoor 
subject. The sub- 
ject of the picture is 
to be chosen by the 
sender. 

4. Any size print 
may be sent. 

5. The prize win- 
ners and other pho- 











tographs bought in 
this contest to be 
the property of The 
Farm Journal and 
must not be used 
elsewhere without 
permission of the 








graphs. An article 


today becomes 50 per cent more interesting if it is accompanied 
by pictures. To arouse interest in photography we will give $50 a: 
in prizes for the best photographs received before September 1, 
1927. 


The first prize will be $25; the second, $15; the third, $5; the 


We will also pay $2 each for 


fourth, $2.50; and the fifth, $2.50. 


—— photographs we can use. 
ere are the conditions. Read carefully: 


1. The photograph must be taken by the sender, but may be 


develo bv any one. 


2. The photeersaph must be taken between June 1, 


tember 1, 1927. 


then, go to it. 
1927, and 


publishers. 


6. No photographs returned unless return postage is enclosed. 
No photograph considered in contest if received after Sep- 


8. All photographs should have name and address of sender 
written plainly on the back of the print. 

9. The awards will be given to the ones whose 
show skill in choosing good subjects, good lighting an 

10. Send all photographs for prize contest to Photo Contest, 
The Farm Journal, Wast 
Pick out a good subject, study the composition 


and lighting, take aim—snap! 


hotographs 
originality. 


1ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Now 
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Texaco Motor Oil 
is a double duty oil 
lubricating both the 
engine and | 
transmission a. 












i The transmission of the Ford 
car is the mechanism which 
controls its speed and mo- 
tion. The action of the pedals 
is conveyed through appro» 
priate bands with fabric lin- 
ings to the slow-speed, brake 
or reverse drums of the trans- 
mission. These linings must 
be kept thoroughly lubricated, 
pliable and free from glaze 
to insure smooth action with- 
out grabbing or vibration. 
This is one important duty of 
Texaco Motor Oil F. 























Why your ford must have 


a double-duty oil 


The Ford car, in one important respect, is fundamentally different from 













any other automobile. In the Ford, the engine and transmission are 





















combined in one housing and must be lubricated by one and the same oil. 

This feature of the Ford car demands a special type of lubricant which 
will do two things. The oil must— 

First—have the body and purity to keep down engine wear and 
stand high temperatures without forming carbon or gummy residues 
in the cylinders. 

And second—it must lubricate and freely penetrate the transmission 
linings. It must keep them pliable, and prevent the glazing and wear- 
ing of the surfaces, which cause chattering and vibration. 

Texaco Motor Oil F has these two qualities. Use it and you will 
notice an immediate improvement in the smoothness of your car as 
you start, stop or reverse, and, later, in new freedom from wear and 
carbon. Start fresh with a filling of golden Texaco Motor Oil F. You 
will be agreeably surprised by the results. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO Mofer Oi! if 


gta, 
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for fine 
kitchenware 























makes light zork 























of cleaning and polishing 


for separators, milk 
cans and milk pails 





L.) VERYTHING, everywhere, cleaned in a jiffy! 
AY Milk pails, strainer, separator, pots and pans— 
sparkling with cleanliness—and never a scratch. For 
Bon Ami d/ots up the grease instead of scouring 
it off. Scratches made by gritty cleansers collect 
grease and dirt and make the surface harder to clean 


the next time. 


























For some uses, such as bathtubs, tiling, enamel 
sinks, table tops, kitchen utensils and Congoleum 
floor-coverings you will probably prefer Bon Ami 
Pozeder in its handy sifter-top can. 

For making windows and mirrors crystal clear 
most women use the old favorite—Bon Ami Cake. 


It just seems that Bon Amt was made to order 
for busy farm housewives. This quick-working, 











scratchless cleanser takes the work out of housework. 


for pans, pails, strainers 
and lamp chimneys 























Takes the hard rubbing and scrubbing out of clean- 











ing. And it never roughens or reddens the hands. 


To make light work of all cleaning and polishing 


for white enamel 
and nickel on stoves 





keep both the Cake and Powder always on hand. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY ......- NEW YORK 
—[n ¢ ida—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 








Cake and Powder 




















most housewives use both 








A Fairy Tale for 
the Ch ildren 





youngsters. S¢ nd 4centsin 
The Bon Ami Company, 














NAME 





ADDRESS 
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HE story of the Princess Bon Ami and her gallant 
Bunny Knights. Written in amusing rhyme and 
delightfully illustrated, this book will bring fun to the 


for bathtubs 
and tiling 


“Ha / 
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stamps for your copy. Address 
10 Battery Place, New York. 
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